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Theological Theories Come Last Ia 


y Roey IRISTIANITY is a stirring and costly adven- 
( ( SH ; é : 
es 5) ture in personal character and social relation- 
ships. Theological theories can help. They 
can justify, clarify, direct, and extend the adventure. But 
they do not come first; they come last. They are the 
intellectual formulations of the adventure, not its primary 


\ cause,and whenever they grow stiff and intractable, become 
obsolete and deterrent, no longer help the ventures of the 
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spirit but hinder and confuse, they must give way to other 
forms of thought that will illumine and guide. For at 

all hazards the adventure of spiritual living must go on. 
That is indispensable to man’s real life. That is genuine 
religion. And the tragedy of organized religion is that so 
often this adventure has to face, not only natural enemies 
in human carnality and skepticism, but artificial enemies 
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in the petrified expressions of religion itself. Like a river 
dammed by its own ice, religion is held back by its con- 
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gealed formulations. 
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A Great Address in Boston 


On Monday morning, Nov. 15, the regu- 
lar Boston Ministers’ Meeting was held 
at Headquarters, President Hadley pre- 
siding and Rev. H. Elmer Peters of Brock- 
ton leading the devotions. Those present 
were: G. W. Colson, A. J. Torsleff, Harold 
Marshall, John van Schaick, Anson Titus 
and his wife and daughter, F. W. Sprague, 
L. C. Nichols, E. V. Stevens, S. G. Ayres, 
J. D. Brush, F. M. Bissell, L. W. Coons, 
Alvar Polk, O. S. Raspe, L. R. Paige, 
Miss A. Gertrude Earle, Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain. 

President Hadley introduced Lieutenant 
Alden G. Alley, the speaker of the morn- 
ing, as “one who had coupled the ex- 
perience of the school teacher with the 
discipline of military training.’ His sub- 
ject was announced as “International 
Solidarity.” 

“President Coolidge has said that our 
world is nothing but a great neighbor- 
hood,” began the speaker. “That is a 
good analogy, but until very recently the 
world has been run on the principle of 
every neighbor for himself. ‘Us first’ has 
been the slogan of every nation, Each 
one created its own army, but refused to 
help create an association to settle dis- 
putes so there would be no need of armies. 
We have learned by now that that man- 
ner of life makes war absolutely inevitable. 
It has been tried for centuries and the 
result has always been the same. The 
young men who have been offered up as 
sacrifices to that evil way of running the 
world may be numbered in millions. 

“There are three movements now under 
way to abolish this international anarchy. 
First of all there is the League of Nations, 
the Assembly of which may be likened to 
a great Town Meeting and the Council to 
a Board of Selectmen. By means of the 
League nations get together to deal not 
with individual but with common prob- 
lems. It is of course a great handicap that 
nothing can be done except by unanimous 
vote, but this will have to be the case for 
years to come. Every nation must have 
the veto power. The slowness which re- 
sults is the price we have got to pay in 
order to induce nations to sit down to- 
gether and talk things over. 

“The first merit of this system of con- 
ferences is that it can bring the nations 
together in a hurry for the consideration 
of an emergency. At the outbreak of the 
World War the nations had a whole 
month between the Sarajevo shooting 
and the declaration of hostilities in which 
they might have got together and talked 
over the situation. Twenty million lives 
were at stake, but it wasn’t done. The 
system of conferences has now been tested 
in several such crises, as in the Italian- 
Greek dispute in 1928 over Corfu. 

“The second merit of these conferences 
is in bringing the nations of the world 
regularly and frequently together during 


normal times. Getting together to talk 
things over tends to make people under- 
stand each other better. Last September 
at Geneva I heard the German delegates 
welcomed into the League by the repre- 
sentative of Serbia, welcomed in a Chris- 
tian, sincere spirit although Serbia had 
suffered terribly in the war; and I heard 
the German delegate say that his people 
were prepared to learn how to live to- 
gether in peace with the other nations of 
the world. I heard Briand, suffering under 
the bitter memory of the battle of Verdun 
when he had been obliged to refuse help 
and care for the thousands of wounde1 men 
in order that France might spend the 
money thus saved on cannon and ammuni- 
tion, when his had been the responsibility 
to send thousancs of young Frenchmen 
daily into that hell, I heard him make 
such a speech in welcome of Germany 
into the League that the whole Assembly 
was moved to a frenzy of enthusiasm. The 
League had come to be forhim a symbol 
of a new order that would take the place 
of all that agony and suffering. 

“Then there is the World Covert. This 
court is so much less perfect than our 
Supreme Court of the United States that 
many feel it is a waste of time to support 
a court which falls so far short of the 
ideal, This seems to me a mistaken atti- 
tude of mind. I, for instance, am a Har- 
vard man and [| am interested in footdall, 
and I should like a son who was a 180 
pound halfback. Suppose that when my 
son is born and the nurse brings him to me. 
and I see that he is only a squirming little 
red thing I protest that this isn’t what I 
wanted at all. ‘I want a 180 pound half- 
back,’ I say. ‘But this is the way they 
come!’ explains the nurse. So it is with 
institutions—they always start at the 
small end. 

“We may feel that we don’t wish to 
take a matter before such a court because 
we may be in the wrong. A startling sug- 
gestion that, that we might be wrong, but. 
I throw it out for what it is worth. But 
if we refuse to take a dispute to the court 
what happens? To-day there are thirty 
thousand young men hidden away in 
asylums in this country, these in addi- 
tion to the thousands killed and wounded 
in the war. Such is the result of the dis- 
inclination of nations to submit to the 
decision of a court. 

“Finally, an international police force 
is being developed. Fifty odd nations have 
agreed to stand shoulder to shoulder in de- 
fense of an innocent nation against an 
aggressor. The rules governing such a 
police force must be laid down by the 
community of nations. 

“Not long ago a Greek soldier on the 
frontier was killed by a Bulgarian bullet. 
The Greek dictator did not stop to in- 
vestigate as to whether or not it had been 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership wf His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible at contaimims 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profeszec 


Editorial 


PREPARATION FOR A GREAT CELEBRATION 
DVENT, which means “the coming of the 
Savior,”’ is the period just before Christmas 
devoted in some churches to preparation for 
the celebration of that day. In the Eastern churches 
Advent begins on St. Martin’s Day, November 11, 
and in the Western churches on the Sunday nearest 
November 30, which is St. Andrew’s Day. 

No season of the year finds people quite so re- 
sponsive to the fundamentals of the Christian gospel 
as Christmas time. Our interest in Christmas, how- 
ever, is before rather than after the event. Our op- 
portunity for Christmas work very largely comes in 
the Advent season. 

Universalist churches, ke other non-liturgical 
churches, do not pay much attention to Advent. 
This has come about because of our lack of sympathy 
with some of the thoughts and observances asso- 
ciated with the period. 

In Normandy farmers still hire children under 
twelve to run through fields and orchards with torches 
to set fire to bundles of straw and drive out vermin 
which might damage the crops the next season— 
an old superstition, of course. 

In the northern counties of England for genera- 
tions there was a custom now extinct for poor women 
to dress dolls—one to represent Christ and one Mary 
—and carry them around the villages. At every 
house they were given a half penny. It was a sign 
of bad luck not to have the images come. 

In the church there have been strict regulations 
for fasting and penitence, prescribed lessons about 
the second coming, and other things in which we 
have little interest except as they are a part of history. 

But superstitions need not hide truth. The 
great central idea of Advent is one with which all 
Christians sympathize. Why should we not there- 
fore push that idea to the front at a time when people’s 
minds are open to it? 

The coming of Christ, from almost every stand- 
point, was a great event in history. The coming of 
Christ or the Christ spirit into our own lives is as 
important a thing as can happen to us. The multi- 
plication of the Christ spirit and its dissemination is 
as great a task as we can give ourselves to. 

To strip the Christ story of the superstitions 
does not make it bare, it enhances its beauty and 
deepens its appeal. 


A little more study then at Advent—good read- 
ing, meditation, quiet prayer, self-control in the 
midst of the Christmas rush (if we are ministers, quiet 
talk to the people about the life of lives), prepara- 
tions in advance to make others happier at Christ- 
mas, good will deep down within us, friendly looks and 
words as we follow the familiar ways—and we can 
make Advent a blessed season, and the celebration 
of Christ’s birthday the greatest and happiest day 
of the church year. ~ 

* * 
“SOFT-HEARTED AND FULL OF WEEPS’’ 

OBODY takes the mayor of Lynn, Mr. Bauer, 

very seriously, but even men notorious for 

reckless statements may furnish food for 
thought. He is sound in his fundamental contention 
that municipal government costs too much in most 
places, and that economy and efficiency can walk to- 
gether. He may be sound in his strictures on the 
public school system of the commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, but we doubt it. There is a wildness and 
looseness of language in his speeches which does not 
inspire confidence. In a recent address in Boston he 
spoke of clergymen as follows: 

“The most unfair men in the community, in any 
community, are ministers of the gospel. They are too 
soft-hearted and full of weeps. They never investigate 
but immediately set up a howl when some non-pro- 
ducing employee is fired, as he should be.” 

We doubt if the clergymen of Lynn will make 
any reply to this. It is much more likely that they 
will joke him about his speech and invite him to lunch 
some day to give them a bill of particulars. Probably 
there is no single group in Lynn more anxious for the 
mayor to succeed in giving the city a clean, able ad- 
ministration. 

We have never found the profession in danger of 
becoming soft-hearted. We have found clergymen, 
like all others in our modern complex society, exposed 
to the danger of getting indifferent and hard-hearted. 
That is the inevitable tendency of an age where the 
telegraph, telephone and printing press bring us news 
of innumerable human catastrophes about which we 
can do nothing. 

As to firing non-producing employees—the mayor 
is right, only he should not limit his strictures to 
clergymen. Very few of us have strength of character 
enough to fire anybody—producing or non-producing, 
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private or public employee. It is one of the hardest 
things in life. 

Whether he calls us names or not, we can profit 
by his strictures. Especially we ought to back him 
and all other mayors who face the hard task of cutting 
out dead timber and giving the municipality full value 
for money spent. 

Perhaps if he would face squarely the pension 
plan, he would see a better way out than merely 
lopping off the heads of faithful public servants who 
have given their lives to the community. 

ek 


‘““REVELRY”’ 


AMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS has written an his- 
torical novel, ‘‘Revelry,’’ dealing with the oil 
scandals and the other grafting alleged to have 

taken place under the administration of Warren G. 
Harding as President. The Associated Press carried 
the story of the book to all parts of the country, and as 
a result the publishers can not print copies fast enough 
to supply the demand. 

We confess that from some standpoints we regret 
exceedingly the publication of this book. For one 
thing, we are sorry to have our friends in Europe read 
it. It is bound to be misunderstood, and the evil 
phases of public life in America are bound to be exag- 
gerated. Weare sorry to have Mr. Harding attacked 
in this way when his lips are closed in death. We are 
sorry to have the cases of men under indictment and 
awaiting trial prejudiced as they are bound to be by 
the publication. 

But there are more fundamental considerations. 
Are the facts on which the novel is based true? If 
true, how much do we care about it? Are the mass of 
us indifferent to scandals of this kind? And can free 
institutions long exist with the great body of the 
people indifferent? 

We do not know what happened in Washington 
in the twoand a half years of Mr. Harding’s term, but 
we are reasonably sure that what illegal, dishonest and 
corrupt acts took place are grossly exaggerated by this 
book. We don’t believe that Mr. Harding committed 
suicide when he found himself betrayed by those whom 
he trusted. We believe he worked himself to death in 
conscientious service of the people. That he did not 
always know is generally admitted, and that he was 
not a man of great ability is also generally admitted. 
But hewas a friendly, lovable man who trusted people, 
and he took his high task seriously. 

It is a shocking thought, if it be true, that most 
of us can not be shocked into action except by a 
shocking book of this kind. 


* * 


THE NEW CHURCH MESSENGER AND A 
FAMOUS MURDER TRIAL 


O the great discredit of their honorable calling, 
says the New Church Messenger, journal of 
the Swedenborgian faith, ‘certain ministers of 

the Christian gospel have been led into public dis- 
cussion of whether a man who was murdered because 
of an illicit passion is or is not in hell. The man was 
himself a minister, and thus is assumed to have been 
fully aware of his own sinfulness. The question is, 
therefore: Did he have time at the end for repentance, 
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or was his soul dispatched without warning to the 
punishment its transgression had merited? Onemight 
think that a single saying of the Master would have 
warned off these trespassers upon God’s prerogatives: 
He that is without sin among you, let him cast the 
first stone. But what is still more surprising is that 
any one nowadays should still hold so shallow a view 
of repentance. The poor man in question was a mix- 
ture of good and bad like the rest of us. His choice 
of the wrong course in a single instance, howsoever 
heinous, was in part conditioned by circumstances 
which none of us can possibly know. Did it represent 
his essential life choice, or was it simply a case of his 
yielding to a single powerful temptation? God alone 
can answer. In either case the man is now where he 
can make his choice again in perfect freedom. He will 
choose on the basis of his whole life, not of any single 
fragment of it. What he did or said at the instant of 
impending death will be a factor so small as scarcely 
to deserve consideration.” 

In recent months there have been many references 
in the religious weeklies to hell. Preachers and editors 
have been quoted as saying that hell has lost its ter- 
rors. The Bishop of Liverpool said: ‘‘The concept of 
hell has lost its religious value.’”’ The Bishop of New 
York, Dr. Manning, a conservative in most matters, 
quoted the Bishop of Liverpool approvingly. 

Dean Inge said: “‘Christians no longer believe as 
their grandfathers did in eternal punishment. We are 
shocked by the old pictures of bliss and torment. We 
shall agree that we are well rid of this teaching. It is 
strange that for centuries the belief should have lasted 
that God is an implacable torturer.” 

President Henry Sloane Coffin, the new head of 
Union Seminary, New York, is pictured as urging the 
revival of damnation, but when we examine his words 
we find a noble appeal for a serious attitude toward 
evil. 

“Let the preacher,”’ said he, ‘‘paint concretely the 
effects of Christless motives on homes and industry 
and politics, and on the characters of men—that is 
damnation here or hereafter.” 

When we use the word hell let us define our mean- 
ing. Do we mean a place prepared by God for the 
endless torment of ‘‘the wicked” or “‘unconverted?” 
If so, “the word has lost its terrors.”’ People either 
openly deny the truth of such an idea or joke about it. 
It is not taken seriously by many. 

Do we mean by hell a condition or state of aliena- 
tion from God or good and the bitterness of remorse? 
If so, Universalists, who are said to deny hell, and the 
Orthodox, who are said to affirm it, agree that there is 
such a hell. 

Modern Universalists, defining hell as a state or 
condition, are fond of saying that they have a more 
terrible hell than the Orthodox. And because they 
hold that nobody can pay the price for us, but as we 
sow we must reap, they assert that they preach a hell 
more certain than any other. 

They do not debate about the fate of the mur- 
derer or the murdered, they leave all that with God. 
But because of their faith in the infinite might of a 
good God, His ability to win by love and win by pun- 
ishment, they hold to the eventual salvation of all 
mankind. 
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PETITION TO THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 


MMEDIATE action is imperative in the matter 
of the petition of Universalists and other Chris- 
tians in behalf of religious minorities in Rou- 

mania, as the Queen is to leave the United States 
_almost immediately. The only way we have to get 
this petition in this issue without delaying the edition 
is to give up an editorial page. We do this with a 
deep sense of the importance of the matter, with 
gratitude to the Independent, which invited our 
co-operation, and with the urgent request that our 
readers cut out the petition, sign it, get others to 
sign it, and mail it at once to the Independent, 10 
Arlington St., Boston. 


The Independent editorial on the subject follows: 


An impressive petition in behalf of the minorities in Rou- 
mania has been signed by sixty eminent Americans and will be 
presented to Queen Marie before her departure for home. For 
seven years there has been a growing sentiment in this country 
on_the part of people sympathetic with their suffering religious 
and racial kinsmen in that unhappy country, and the friendly 
but urgent petition which appears on the following page is the 
practical expression of the consensus about the grave injustice. 

About four million people compose the minorities living in 
Transylvania under Roumanian rule. Racially they are Saxons, 
Magyars, and Jews. In religion they are Baptists, Jews, Lu- 
therans, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics and Unitarians. The 
petition recites their distress ‘under the practise of discrimina- 
tion.”” While stating that their situation is better than it has 
been, it says that ‘‘much remains to be done,’” and the Queen, 
if she will exert her very great influence, can accomplish much. 

Invitation is given to the public to sign the petition, and 
the Independent has undertaken to distribute printed forms 
and to furnish prompt information to all persons who wish to 
join in this great service of human helpfulness. 

A notable confirmation of the conditions has come within 
the week from a leading American churchman, Dr. Edgar Y. 
Mullins, president of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, who has just returned from a visit to Roumania. He speaks 
for his own people, but his witness is true of all the rest. “‘Con- 
ditions for the Baptists in Roumania,” he says, “‘are as bad as 
they can be, and I have been asked to stress that. They have a 
worse position than the Unitarians and the Jews. Promises have 
been made without number, and no improvement has taken 
place. I would ten times rather have Soviet Russia for the 
treatment of nonconformists.”’ 

The petition to Queen Marie has among its signatories 
Roland W. Boyden, former member of the Reparations Com- 
mission, President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council of Churches, 
Edwin S. Webster, president of Stone & Webster, Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, and many other persons of national prominence. All 
these speak not only in behalf of the thirty millions of related 
church people in the United States, but in the interest of in- 
ternational peace and Roumania’s internal well-being. The 
petition is not concerned with a desire to foment trouble, it is 
deliberately planned to assist those Roumanian statesmen who 
are endeavoring to show to the world that outside of Roumania 
there are thousands of people who care. 

Dr. Cornish reports a conversation with Hon. Ion G. Duca, 
Roumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the effect that the 
racial minorities—one fourth of the country’s population—in 
their present discontent are ready to rebel. If Roumania were 
attacked, says M. Duca, they would join the enemy. Without 
their loyalty, he concludes, Roumania can not continue as she 
is to-day. The Foreign Minister asks for the help of the con- 
mission. Ramsay MacDonald, former British Prime Minister, 
said when the Locarno Pact was signed that Southeastern Europe 
was the danger spot that menaced the peace of the world. Pre- 


sumably he had Roumania in mind. James G. McDonald of 
the Foreign Policy Association, an accredited American authority, 
says that “unjust and discriminatory treatment of minority 
groups within a state may lead to separate or revolutionary 
movements on the part of these groups.” The good will and 
fairness of their governments will determine, he adds, the suc- 
cessful working out of the whole minority problem. Of Rou- 
mania in particular, he warns that there is real danger on account 
of the reported ‘‘violence and corruption of the Roumanian 
officials.” A prominent official of one of the minorities has 
written within a few weeks to America as follows: ‘‘The pressure 
of the world’s public opinion has worked many changes in the 
situation, though we are not in full exercise of all our rights. In 
order that we should reach the position which is due us as a 
minority, there is need, besides our struggle here, that impartial 
and unbiased factors in other lands shall give their study to our 
life.”’ 

One of the objects of Queen Marie’s visit to the United 
States is the floating of a loan for Roumania. American bankers 
have been informed that the Trianon Treaty, under which the 
minorities are supposed to be governed, is not honored as it 
should be. They are requested to inquire about it, because of 
its fundamental importance in connection with the stability 
of the country. Roumania pledged full liberty, security of prop- 
erty, equity before the law, the full use of minority languages, 
especially in the courts, the preservation of endowment lands 
inviolate for the churches, colleges, and schools, and state aid 
to the churches. All these obligations have been flagrantly 
violated, with the single exception of aid to the churches, which 
continues greatly reduced. The record of violence against the 
person, of confiscation of property, of tyranny and intimidation, 
has been described in meticulous detail and corroborated. While 
these grosser forms of misgovernment have been lessened, the 
inward evil of religious and racial repression and persecution 
continues as a grave wrong to good people and a menace to the 
peace of the Balkans and the world. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have gone to these peoples from America to keep them 
alive and their schools and churches going. Now America 
speaks through the mouths of many of her leading c tizens, and 
calls upon all who will give their names to the petition. To be 
well done it must be done quickly. 


The Petition 


To the Queen of Rowmania: 

We present to your Majesty our respectful salu- 
tations, and as citizens of the United States we wel- 
come you to our country as an honored guest. 

We take advantage of your presence here to pe- 
tition your Majesty to give your distinguished per- 
sonal consideration to those religious minorities in 
Roumania suffering under the practise of discrimina- 
tions: Baptists, Jews, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Uni- 
tarians, and Roman Catholics. We know that hope- 
ful progress has already been made by the Roumanian 
Government toward a solution of this problem. We 
rejoice that the condition of these minorities has been 
bettered, but much remains to be done, and it is our 
conviction that if your royal influence could be further 
exerted on their behalf their present condition would 
be vastly improved. 

We hope that your Majesty may continue to 
enjoy your visit, and wish you Godspeed upon your 
homeward journey. 


- 
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What Do We Know About Jesus? 


Harold E. B. Speight 


) HE religious thought of our time is marked by 

“=| a disposition to seek relief from the perplex- 
ities of theological speculation and from de- 
=) batable matters by turning to the figure of 
Jesus. By emphasizing his simple life and inclusive 
mission, by “taking Jesus seriously,” by attempting 
the application of his teaching to the life of our time, 
men have felt that they were acknowledging a higher 
authority than either the infallible church or the writ- 
ten word of a scripture that contains an all-sufficient 
rule of faith and conduct. The disposition to set up a 
new authority to take the place of those which have 
been discredited by reason has driven Christian think- 
ers to construct a new picture of Jesus, and to rest 
their interpretations of the central truths of Chris- 
tianity upon his life and teachings. 

The general movement towards an understanding 
of Jesus has involved, of course, a serious reflection 
upon traditional statements of Christian belief. If 
Jesus is our authority for what we offer to the world 
as good news, or gospel, we must be sure of much 
more than is contained in the creeds that have 
summed up Christian belief. It is not enough to say 
of him that he was “‘born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate.’”” We must know what he was 
and what he did between his birth and the last sad 
scenes of betrayal and death. Indeed, what we know 
about his life will, for most modern minds, determine 
what significance is to be attached to statements about 
his birth and interpretations of his death. 

The attempt to portray Jesus in the setting of 
contemporaneous events and conditions, the exercise 
of literary skill upon the slender biographical material 
in our possession, has been a feature of modern relig- 
ious literature. The scholarly work of Straus, schol- 
arly but revolutionary in its approach to the person 
of Jesus, the popular treatment by Renan, enhanced 
by literary charm and independence of thought, the 
picturesque “Life’’ by Dean Farrar, the study by 
Professor Sanday, modestly entitled ‘Outlines,’ the 
uncritical and at once realistic and unreal handling 
of the Gospels by Papini, the fine contributions of 
T. R. Glover (“The Jesus of History’’), C. W. Gilkey 
(‘Jesus and Our Generation”), and Simkovitch’s 
“Towards an Understanding of Jesus,” the fanciful 
but suggestive story “By an Unknown Disciple,’ and 
the free popularizations of Bouck White’s ‘“The Call 
of the Carpenter’ and Barton’s “The Man Nobody 
Knows’’—these represent, though they do not exhaust, 
the modern effort to portray Jesus as a real person 
whose life and words provide the best evidence of his 
nature and mission. 

The difference between any one of the modern 
Lives of Jesus and the rest reveals an uncertainty for 
which scholarship is responsible and which it has not 
yet solved. If the figure portrayed in the Gospels can 
be so differently interpreted, can we avoid the ques- 
tion whether those fragmentary records have the 
qualities we expect to-day in a biographical study? 
Are we not forced to ask whether they were not rather, 
in accordance with a practise common in antiquity, 


ideals and interpretations perpetuated in the form of 
statements of fact? The earliest followers of Jesus 
apparently did not write down any record of his life 
and words. No such course would suggest itself to 
men who were expecting and eagerly awaiting a new 
age, to be ushered in by the destruction of existing 
institutions. Men record contemporaneous happen- 
ings only if they foresee a later need for such aids to 
memory. These men expected a cataclysmic change 
in their own lifetime—it was already “at hand.” It 
was, then, a later generation that put into written 
records the impression created by the words and deeds 
of Jesus, and by this time the primitive Christian com- 
munities were already at work carrying the Christian 
message to a wider world; their written gospels were 
doubtless prepared as aids in this missionary endeavor. 
These ‘‘churches” were, moreover, already divided in 
policy and they differed in emphasis; the Gospels they 
circulated reflect these differences of viewpoint and 
suggest the different needs the documents were in- 
tended to meet, with the consequence that in no one 
Gospel can we find with certainty a picture of the 
actual Jesus entirely uninfluenced by the Christ of 
faith, in whose name “salvation” was being offered 
to the inhabitants of Asia Minor and places even more 
distant and different from Palestine. 

Yet, when we have fully admitted that it is not 
possible to-day to write a ‘“Harmony of the Gospels,”’ 
(the chief use of “Harmonies” hitherto attempted hav- 
ing been to display the inconsistencies!), there does 
nevertheless stand out from the fragmentary narra- 
tives a figure compelling attention, the figure of a man 
moved by a profound faith, illuminating and applying 
that faith no less by his example than by his words, 
and finally meeting death serenely rather than com- 
promise that faith by opportunism, conformity, or 
escape. 

For the actual life of Jesus we must go to, and 
be content with, the Gospels. In Paul’s letters, so 
important in shaping Christian belief in the congre- 
gations he founded, there is actual record of only one 
incident in the career of Jesus, and only two brief 
references are found to his teaching. Hardly any allu- 
sion is found to the Kingdom of God, the theme of so 
much of his elsewhere recorded utterances. Paul’s 
writings were written for particular purposes—to en- 
courage or rebuke a group of converts, to elucidate 
some perplexing problem in adjusting Christian belief 
and practise to conditions of life in pagan cities, and 
so forth. Moreover, Paul’s speculative interests led 
him to deal with questions that never arose in the 
simple life of the inner circle of actual disciples. Not 
the Galilean teacher, but a “living Christ”’ mystically 
apprehended and of metaphysical significance in his 
relation to the creation of the world—this was his 
theme. Not here can we expect to find sources of 
information about the historic Jesus. 

“Mark, having become Peter’s interpreter, wrote 
down accurately everything that he remembered. . . . 
He neither heard the Lord, nor followed him, but sub- 
sequently attached himself to Peter.’’ This state- 
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ment, coming from the second century, gives us the 
traditional basis of Mark’s Gospel, which is univer- 
sally accepted as the earliest. It explains, we may 
note in passing, the prominent part given to Peter in 
that Gospel. If this tradition is well grounded in fact, 
Mark used information which he received from an 
actual eye-witness of the events described. The “local 
color’ that characterizes his narrative supports such 
a conviction. The Gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
scholars are agreed, come from a later date, nearer to 
the time when serious danger threatened the churches 
from the heresy of men who urged that the Christ had 
not been a really human person who actually suffered 
as a man may suffer. These later gospels, we might 
have expected, would have emphasized the real hu- 
manity of Jesus by admitting the details which are a 
feature of Mark’s Gospel, if their authors had had 
equal familiarity with the Jewish background and the 
local color of the scenes in the life of Jesus. Can we 
not infer that Mark had been more closely in touch 
with one or more eye-witnesses? 

What, let us now ask, does Mark tell us about 
Jesus? We are given definite information about his 
home and family, unembarrassed by legendary ma- 
terial such as is found in Matthew and Luke. Naza- 
reth was his city, and presumably his birthplace; his 
brothers are named and we learn that he had sisters. 
Before becoming a public teacher he had been a worker 
with his hands, a “‘carpenter.’’ Under the influence of 
John the Baptizer, the man whose picturesque person 
and burning words recalled the great figures of Hebrew 
prophecy, Jesus begins to proclaim the immediate com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God, for which so many of his 
countrymen were praying and which John had urged 
them to prepare for by repentance. Following the 
customs of the synagogue he spoke to the assembled 
people, interpreting to them the words of prophets of 
old who had promised Israel a day in which the op- 
pressed should be relieved and the poor, the blind, 
and the lame made to rejoice. He takes care to pro- 
vide for himself, and for the accomplishment of his 
mission, an intimate group of men on whose friendship 
and understanding and loyalty he can rely. These 
twelve, responding to his direct personal appeal, under- 
take to share his work and do his bidding. Their 
names and some details of their private lives are given 
us. 

It is made clear that his own people are not in 
sympathy with what Jesus is doing. Indeed, they 
fear that he is demented and attempt to take him by 
force back to the home and the carpenter’s bench. 
Soon he finds himself in open conflict with the chief 
parties of the time, whose policies are as much politi- 
cal as religious. The Herodians, Pharisees, and Sad- 
ducees have different reasons for fearing and opposing 
the new teacher, who is followed by crowds of simple 
and pious country folk. The narrative is enriched by 
details that are in themselves unimportant but which 
make the story more vivid. The picture is a consistent 
one. Jesus, in Mark’s Gospel, is a Jew who is quite at 
home in Jewish surroundings and among Jewish cus- 
toms and observances. 

If we follow Mark’s story, we face the fact that 
while the author is apparently quite certain that Jesus 
is the Messiah, we are shown that Jesus only by de- 


grees came to think of himself as Messiah and refuses 
to let that fact be publicly known till near the close 
of his career. If we possessed nothing but this Gospel, 
we should never have had any reason to think that 
Jesus did not gradually become conscious of a special 
significance attaching to his personal mission. En- 
dowed with a nature sensitive to religious impressions, 
brought up in an atmosphere of simple piety in a coun- 
tryside particularly associated with religious move- 
ments owning no allegiance to the centralized and 
sophisticated official religion of Jerusalem, his boyish 
imagination stirred by the wrongs of his countrymen 
at the hands of crafty priests and representatives of 
foreign domination, Jesus was prepared for the stirring 
call of John and dedicated his youthful energy to the 
task of arousing his people. The actual work soon 
revealed the pathetic inadequacy of the hopes and 
ambitions of the simple people who attached them- 
selves to him. It proved hard to keep before them, 
and even to make clear to his intimate disciples, that 
he was concerned not primarily with the political and 
economic disabilities of the people but with their 
spiritual poverty. At last it became clear that the 
whole system of exploitation which supported the 
priests, and the hypocrisies and formalisms which con- 
tented the Pharisees, and the political ambitions of 
the Herodian and Sadducean parties, must be chal- 
lenged fearlessly, even if the outcome should mean 
death for himself. To that conflict he moved steadily, 
and as its issues became more clear his consciousness 
of divine approval was heightened, his interpretation 
of his mission fitted more and more closely into what 
his boyhood’s dreams and reflections had thought of 
the long-promised Messiah. 

There was not room in Judaism for both the 
established system of ceremonial observance and the 
insurgent teaching of Jesus. His hope centered more 
and more upon a new order of society, based not upon 
privileges for the few and burdens for the many, but 
upon love, and brotherly good-will. For the God who 
was a jealous monarch, pleased by costly sacrifices and 
temple ritual, Jesus offered the appealing but danger- 
ously novel picture of a Heavenly Father, who in love 
sought out His erring children and asked only repen- 
tance and the forsaking of evil. Revolutionary as this 
teaching was, it did not dispose people to think of 
Jesus as the long-desired Messiah. Some thought he 
was Elijah come to life, others regarded him as another 
John the Baptizer. He did not fulfil the expectations 
of the populace, who remembered the thrilling stories 
of Judas the Maccabee, the leader of a desperate and 
bloody revolt against the foreign yoke of an earlier 
day. Finally, as if he had himself been pondering on 
the question, Jesus put to his disciples the definite 
question, ‘“‘Who say ye that Iam?” Then came Peter’s 
impulsive answer, ‘“Thou art the Messiah,” followed 
immediately (in Mark’s story) by the injunction to 
tell no man of him, and by the double warning that 
the “‘Son of Man” would have to meet a violent death, 
and that if any wished to follow him they also must 
be prepared for any sacrifice. This seems to have 
been the turning point in the developing consciousness 
of his mission and its consequences. Assured of the 
devotion and understanding of this small company of 
friends, he would go up to the Capital at the Passover 


Festival and proclaim the spiritual Kingdom in which 


alone he saw any hope for his people. Rapidly Mark ° 


carries forward the story. Jesus passed again through 
Galilee, but now desiring secrecy, and thence into 
Judea, where again the multitudes came to him and 
were taught; he labored to make his disciples realize 
that in following him greatness would be measured by 
service and sacrifice, not by the world’s criteria of 
authority and precedence; in Jerusalem he astonished 
the multitude by his daring in rebuking those who 
polluted the temple, which, he said, should be a 
“house of prayer;” he faced the questionings of his 
enemies, who sought to inveigle him into punishable 
statements; he offered his simplified version of the 
Commandments; he rebuked the hypocritical Phari- 
sees and predicted the downfall of the ceremonial 
system; he used graphic imagery to picture the usher- 
ing in of the new age he believed to be imminent; and 
after the indignities of arrest and violence and the 
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mockery of a trial went to his death as a common 
criminal. ) 

This is, in barest outline, the narrative of Mark’s 
Gospel, and upon these foundations rest the later 
stories from which the popular conception of Jesus is 
so largely derived. The question of what this man 
taught we must postpone for consideration in another 
article, and when we meet it we shall not find ourselves 
limited to the meager records of this earliest Gospel. 

This cursory survey of what we can and do know 
about Jesus would seem to offer an answer to the in- 
cisive complaint of Emerson that ‘historical Chris- 
tianity clings with noxious exaggeration about the per- 
son of Jesus.’”’ Distortion there has undoubtedly been, 
but can Christianity exaggerate the significance for the 
world, and especially for religion, of the person thus 
disclosed to us, whose call to a few Galilean peasants 
has throughout succeeding centuries awakened a re- 
sponse in innumerable hearts? 


The World Alliance. at Pittsburgh 


@)HE World Alliance for International Friend- 
$} ship through the Churches held its eleventh 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 10, 
mi} 11,12. It was called an “‘International Good 
Will Conference.”” The program committee did not 
attempt to bring together people who would agree, but 
people who had given serious thought to the subject 
and who had something to contribute. Archbishop 
Keane, Major-General Henry T. Allen, Colonel Ray- 
mond Robins, Rabbi Wise, John R. Mott, Wm. I. 
Hill, Ashby Jones, Charles Clayton Morrison, Dr. 
Cadman, Senator Reed and Professor Shotwell were 
among the speakers for this country. The speakers 
from other countries were Paul C. Meng of China, 
Miss Lucy Gardiner and Ramsay Muir of England, 
Dr. John J. Cornelius of India and the Rev. S. D. 
Chown and the Rev. Alfred Gandier of Canada. 

Invitations to the conference went out over the 
names of the Rev. Wm. P. Merrill, President, Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson, General Secretary, the Rev. R. 
Russell Bowie, Chairman of the Program Committee, 
and Mr. Fred B. Smith, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

No better place was ever provided for such a 
gathering than the beautiful ball room of the William 
Penn Hotel. It was light, well ventilated, beautifully 
furnished. It seated 600 people easily, and all could 
see and hear. One of the night sessions wes held in 
the Syria Mosque on Bigelow Boulevard. Attendance 
at all sessions was surprisingly large. 

One of the impressive moments was at 11 o’clock 
on Armistice Day. A moment ortwo before Dr. Arthur 
J. Brown of New York, who was presiding, made a 
touching reference to the hour and then brought the 
delegates to their feet to stand in silent prayer for two 
minutes. All then sang the last verse of America. 

Throughout the sessions of Thursday, now and 
then the music of marching bands in the Armistice 
Day parade came up seventeen stories to the meeting 
place of the peace workers, and the shouting dough- 
boys in uniform with their officers sat down to their 
Armistice Day luncheon in rooms near the different 


rooms where the Alliance was entertaining the clergy- 
men, the laymen and the editors in attendance, those 
among the peace delegates who had won the uniform 
visited the meeting-of the military men and military 
men in uniform observed the proceedings of the Con- 
ference. There were no “incidents,’’ but there was 
much quiet insistence in the lobbies by the ex-soldiers 
that they wanted peace as much as anybody, but 
wanted ‘‘adequate” preparedness. There was equal 
insistence by veteran peace workers that preparedness 
reacted on the nation which prepared and made it 
want war, and on other nations and made them fear 
war. 
The Outlawry of War 


Colonel Raymond Robins at the opening session 
delivered a powerful address upon ““The Outlawry of 
War.” War must be made a crime, declared Colonel 
Robins. He said in part: 


“What is this Monster War? It is the product of the legal 
institution, the war system, organized and maintained in every 
nation of the earth. The war institution is to-day just as legal 
as marriage or the home, as the church or the school. We tax 
ourselves heavily to prepare for war, diplomats expect and plan 
for war, munitions makers and imperialists seek war, territory 
and oil, honor and fame, wait on the exercise of this war insti- 
tution—-and it is the only method to-day for compelling a settle- 
ment of disputes between the nations of the earth. So long as 
the war system remains a legal institution we will have wars. 
Propaganda is the organized lying of the war system and annex- 
ations are the organized stealing of the war system. So long as 
the war institution remains legal, it gathers force from day to 
day and year to year; and when it begins to function, the war 

~ system outlaws civil society, betrays and corrupts all the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and civilization—and sweeps all the petty 
devices of mere pacifists and those who seek to regulate and 
control its ruthless force and destructive violence before its 
Juggernaut Car—-as leaves are swept before a cyclone. 

“Wars' of liberation—-revolutionary struggles such as our 
own in 1776—are all illegal. Every patriot in revolt against 
tyranny is guilty of the capital crime—-treason. All wars of 
aggression or conquest are legal. Why was the Kaiser never 
brought to trial? Because he is guilty of no crime known to in- 
ternational law. War making is the legal exercise of sovereignty 
—“the king can do no wrong.” 
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“Always the successful method for the liberation of society 
from the effects of an outgrown legal institution has been to 
outlaw the institution and to make its exercise a public crime. 
Never has the attack been upon causes. There are just as many 
causes for duels to-day as there ever were, just as many persons 
who would like to get human labor without paying for it, just 
as many thirsts for liquor as ten years ago—but there are no 
duels, no human slavery and no legal saloonsin the United States. 
Institutions that are outlawed and their operation made a public 
crime die out of the life of the world. That is the verdict of 
history. 

“How will the outlawry program campaign be developed? 

“First: Work to create an informed and definite public 
opinion in America and throughout the world demanding the 
outlawry of the war system in all lands. Keep to the main point 
and do not be diverted by easy by-paths and ineffective blind 
alleys. Always in the struggles to liberate mankind from in- 
stitutions that have become a menace to human welfare, there 
have been three types of minds and efforts—often in conflict 
with each other—seeking the same end. 

“Second: Bring this informed and definite public opinion 
for the outlawry program to bear upon those officials with power 
in all governments, through votes, demonstrations, letters and 
resolutions demanding the calling of an international conference 
to provide and submit to the people of every nation for ratifica- 
tion: 

“1. A mutual treaty outlawing the war system and making 
war a crime under the law of nations. 

“2. An international code for the legal anak of all 
disputes between nations based on the principle of equality in 
justice and right between all peoples great and.small. 

“3. A statute providing an international tribunal with 
affirmative jurisdiction to hear and determine all disputes aris- 
ing between the nations in accordance with such international 
eode. 

“Born in the creative mind of a great Chicago lawyer, in 
collaboration with the foremost international jurist of a Roose- 
velt Cabinet, this outlawry program has now spread to all civil- 
ized nations. Senator Borah, the moral and intellectual leader 
of the Senate of the United States, Prof. John Dewey, the philos- 
opher educator of America, and Judge Florence Allen of Ohio, 
the only supreme court judge among the women of the world, are 
some of our outstanding leaders in this great cause. The Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional communions have joined in their support of this funda- 
mental movement for the peace of the world.” 


The Draft Treaty 


One of the most important documents presented 
to the gathering was the draft of the proposed Treaty 
of International Disarmament. It was presented by 
Prof. Wjlliam I. Hull of Swarthmore College, as chair- 
man of the sub-committee on Disarmament and World 
Peace, the other members of which are Major-General 
Henry T. Allen and Prof. James T. Shotwell, director 
of the Division of Economics and History of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 

+ The treaty provides for a conference of delegates 
from all the ‘‘self-governing states’’ in the world to be 
held during 1927, under the auspices either of the 
League of Nations at Geneva or of the United States 
at Washington. The text of the proposed treaty fol- 
lows: 


The High Contracting Parties, in order to remove from the 
economic life of their peoples the great and constantly growing 
burden of competitive armaments, to abolish one of the most 
certain and most prolific causes of suspicion, fear and war among 
nations, to remove the chief obstacle to an habitual and uniformly 
successful resort to those pacific means of settling international 


disputes which have been partially developed and utilized in this 
twentieth century, and to enable the nations to devote the chief 
part of their resources to the promotion of social welfare at home, 
and to the achievement of those great constructive tasks©of 
civilization which demand the untrammeled co-operation of the 
entire world, have solemnly promised in the name of their re- 
spective peoples, and mutually pledged te one another, the 
faithful observance in letter and spirit of the following agree- 
ment for the limitation and ultimate abolition of their respective 
armaments: 
Article I 

In a conference of duly authorized delegates from all the 
self-governing states in the world, to be held during the year 
1927, under the auspices either of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, or of the United States of America at Washington, the 
Governments will accept as the maximum limit of their arma- 
ments the point which they have actually reached at the time 
the conference is held (this maximum for each nation to be*def- 
initely stated in the final protocol of the conference), and will 
agree that this maximum shall never be exceededgin{the future. 


Article II 


The term armaments, used in Article I, shall be used,to_in- 
clude all existing forms of armament (land, naval, submarine 
and aerial) which at the time of this agreement shall actually_be 
a part of the forces provided for in each nation for military pur- 
poses. In case the Conference should itself be unable to agree 
on any specific application of this definition, the question skall 
be left to the decision of the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague, which shall take into consideration such expert ad- 
vice as it may request. 

Article III 


The Governments represented in the Conference shall 
pledge themselves and their peoples to the reduction of their 
national armaments to the lowest point consistent with that co- 
operation with the police force of each nation which is purely 
essential to the preservation of domestic law and order. 

The policing of the high seas for the prevention of piracy 
shall be provided for by an international force, subject to the 
control of a Permanent International Commission of Inquiry, 
both of which shall be agreed upon by the Conference. 


Article IV 


The Governments represented in the Conference shall mu- 
tually pledge themselves, their successors, and their people to a 
full and final renunciation of the use of any national armaments 
for any international purposes whatsoever. 


Article V 


The Governments represented in the Conference shall 
pledge themselves and their peoples to the abolition of their 
respective Departments of War and the Navy, and to the crea- 
tion, within their respective Departments of State or Foreign 
Affairs, of a Bureau of International Peace and Co-operation, 
the function of which shall be to promote by all possible educa- 
tional and diplomatic means the development of and exclusive 
resort to pacific means of settling international disputes and the 
most efficient means of promoting international co-operation in 
the accomplishment of the world’s real work. 

Relying upon the disgust for war and preparations for war 
in every rational human mind, the sanctions of all the world’s 
great systems of religion and codes of ethics, the twentieth cen- 
tury’s development of law and government, the enlightened, 
aroused and organized public opinion within and among all the 
nations, and the present generation of youth, educated as it 
should be by the tragedy and failure of the past, we, theabove- 
named Plenipotentiaries, have signed this treaty. 

Done at ——, the —-—, 1927, in a single copy which shall 
remain in the archives of the Palace of Peace at The Hague and 
of which authenticated copies shall be transmitted to each of the 
Signatory Powers and displayed in every school, church and pub- 
lic building of every land. 
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Morrison and Gilroy 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the Chris- 
tian Century, inan address at the editors’ luncheon, took 
strong ground in support of the outlawry of war. Dr. 
Wm. E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, pre- 
sided and introduced Dr. Morrison as a representative 
of the fearless spirit of individualism. “He is a watch 
dog of individualism,” said Dr. Gilroy, “keeping all 
of us as individuals and all our denominations up to the 
mark.” Dr. Gilroy then added that he himself felt the 
need of an irenic spirit and a new Catholicity in the 
peace movement. “‘We ought to realize,’ said he, 
“that from every angle we can bring our contributions 
to the peace cause. In that spirit I introduce Dr. 
Morrison. He represents one of the powerful groups 
which is emphasizing the outlawry of war. Some of 
the rest of us wonder if in emphasizing the outlawry of 
war this group lays as much stress as it might on the 
Jaw by which war is to be outlawed.” 

Dr. Morrison said in beginning: 


“JT do not like this introduction. J am not an individualist. 
i do not think of my work as an individualistic work. I do not 
like to be charged with it. I am a very irenic person. I believe 
in unity. I believe in co-operation. I do not believe that there 
is a more irenic person in this room, in the editorial craft, than I, 
both in my ideas and my action. I want to introduce myself 
as one who loves peace, who holds himself close to the unified 
program of Christianity and to working in harness with his 
brethren. 

“T have chosen as my theme the battlefields of peace, which 
I conceive to be three. There are three conspicuous places at 
which the fact of war strikes the conscience: 1. In our individual 
relation to war. 2. In the churches’ relation to war. 3. In the 
state’s relation to war. 

“After every war, conscientious objectors spring up. There 
have never been so many as since the World War. There are a 


great number whe feel that if another war comes, they can not 
participate in it. 
jection. 


My own position is that of conscientious ob- 
I have reached a position where I will not engage in 


or help in any other war. Many, like Dr. Norwood, only go 
half way. They say that they will pledge themselves not to go 
to war unless their country agrees to submit its cause to arbitra- 
tion before the declaration of war. That seems to me a futile 
thing—-a compromise. 

“As I consider the church in its relation to war, I am wholly 
unable to find an apologetic for doing what the church has al- 
ways done. The church has always been a sanctifier of war. 
It has allowed Mars to sit at its communion table. Never will 
we get anywhere as long as Christians take that attitude. The 
business of the church is exactly opposite to the business of the war 
system. The moment the church blesses war it becomes a dey- 
otee of a divided God. Our God is one God. And of a divided 
humanity. Our humanity is one. 

“The church can not outlaw war. It can excommunicate 
war. It can fiing it from its portals. But as for the outlawry of 
war, that must be done by the state. 

“Our peace enthusiasm, our idealism, have been eclipsed 
by other projects like Disarmament, World Court, League of 
Nations, Arbitration, International Good Will. Our enthusiasm 
for peace has been drained off into these marginal proposals. 


_ They merely obscure the issue without getting rid of war. 


“Arbitration is pacifist fundamentalism. It is a step back- 
ward. Arbitration will be futile until we have a law that we 
can apply or a jurisdiction which can call a nation before it. 
Neither the United States nor Great Britain ever will consent 


to a universal application of the principle of arbitration to dis- 


putes which may arise. 

“The League of Nations is a great disappointment. It 
had its origin in a treaty which was a great disappointment. 
It presupposes the use of force. It does not wash its hands of 
the whole war business. It raises the devil’s question of the 
distinction between aggressive and defensive war. 

“Tf the nations of the world should come to see just what 
war is and how to get rid of it, they would get rid of it as a sys- 
tem whether they were friends or enemies. 

“What can we do to abolish war? Only a simple thing. It 
is so simple that I almost laugh at myself every time I confess 
my faith in it. All that is needed in order to get rid of war is 
for the nations to come together and say, ‘We have done with 
that damnable system forever.’ The way out is by state out- 
lawry of war.” 


A Great Work at Arlington 


mT’ a total expenditure of $43,000 the First 
| Universalist Church of Arlington, Mass., 
has modernized its main auditorium, and 

24) built, on land already held by the parish, 
a 2 beaiitiehl and comfortable parish house. 

Like the Salem church, this parish has torn out 
some of the so-called improvements of a generation or 
more ago and brought back the simple, beautiful lines 
of the old colonial architecture. 

In the week beginning Nov. 7, special services 
were held for the dedication of the windows and 
chancel of the church. At the morning service the 
Rev. Charles F. Patterson, pastor, preached a sermon 
appropriate to the occasion, and at the evening ser- 
vice the windows in the chancel were dedicated. The 
church was crowded. The program was as follows: 
Organ voluntary, Wagner’s Prelude from “Lohengrin,” 
Miss Hanson; hymn 183; invocation, the Rey. 
Frederic Gill, D. D.; solo, Scott’s ““How lovely are 
thy dwellings,’ Mrs. Grayson; scripture reading by 
the Rev. Stanley G. Spear; solo, Burnham’s ‘‘He that 
dwelleth,’’ Mr. Grayson; the story of the work, by 
the Rey. Charles F. Patterson; dedication of windows 


and chancel, by minister and people; prayer of dedi- 


cation, by the Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D.; 
hymn 123; address, ““The Church and Its Worship,” 
by the Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D.; duet, Hammond’s 
“OQ day of rest and gladness,” by Mr. and Mrs. 
Grayson; address, “The Church at Work,” the Rev. 
John van Schaick, D. D.; address, ‘The Church and 
the World,” the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D.; hymn 
277; organ, DeKoven’s “‘Recessional;”’ benediction. 

Dr. Coons spoke on the place of symbolism and 
ministry of beauty in the worship of the church. 
He congratulated the society upon the patience and 
courage they had shown in carrying through the work, 
and also upon the good judgment displayed in want- 
ing to make their church more reverent and beauti- 
ful. 

Dr. van Schaick spoke of the work of the church 
in building up and promoting the spirit of worship 
both in public and in private, in unifying mankind, 
in social service and in teaching the fundamental 
distinction between the transitory and the permanent 
elements in religion. Church work also includes 
looking after the finances, promoting the social life 
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of the parish, visiting the sick and those in trouble, 
as well as these other things. 

Dr. Lowe emphasized the fact that the denomina- 
tion as a whole is the agent of the local parish in 
world contacts. He then launched into an eloquent 
discussion of the place of worship in unifying the whole 
human race. A denomination, he said, that believes 
in the universal brotherhood of man must make its 
influence felt in uniting the races, the nations, the 
sects, of this divided world. There must be one fold 
and one shepherd. 

The Rey. Charles F. Patterson, pastor of the 
church, then gave an interesting outline sketch of the 
history of the church and of the movement which 
resulted in the new parish house and the new chancel. 
Mr. Patterson spoke in part as follows: 


“Following closely in the wake of the withdrawal of Uni- 
versalists from the First Parish Church in 1840, the First Uni- 
versalist Society of West Cambridge was organized. It had its 
first meeting on the 13th of August, 1840., On Jan. 20, 1841, a 
new church was dedicated. In March, 1841, the Rev. Josiah 
Waldo was called to the pulpit. In 1842 the Samaritan Society 
was organized, a splendid organization which through all these 
years has carried on a noble work and which is active to-day. 
In 1858 the first pipe organ was installed. In 1860 the first struc- 
tural changes were made. The square tower was taken down 
and the beautiful spire was built. In 1867 the name of the 
church was changed to the First Universalist Society of Arling- 
ton. In 1876 the women were given the right to vote at parish 
meetings. The right to work had been accorded to them with- 
out debate at the very beginning of the movement. In 1889 the 
Y. P. C. U. was organized. In that year the National Y. P. 
C. U. had its beginning, and our Union in Arlington was one of 
the first which came into existence. In the thirty-six years of 
its history it has never missed a single devotional meeting. No 
matter how stormy the weather or how difficult conditions may 
have been in other ways, the members have always kept the 
flag flying. The organization never has had to be reorganized. 

“Tn 1890 Miss Margaret Schouler went from this parish and 
became the first Universalist woman missionary in Japan. 

“Tn 1896 the organ in the gallery was removed and a new or- 
gan placed behind the pulpit in the front of the church. The new 
organ was the gift of Walter B. Farmer in memory of his father, 
Elbridge Farmer. 

“Tn 1897 the Mission Circle of the church was organized. 
Soon after the beginning of the present pastorate the idea took 
form in the minds of several people that we needed better facili- 
ties for the church school and for social activities. What we 
had had been useful in its day, but it did not accord with the 
ideas of the times or with the facilities of other churches. 

“We had a nucleus of a fund for a new parish house which 
came from the gift of an individual and from a contribution by 
the young people. As this idea was taking form the minister 
had adream. It was to change the room that we used for parish 
worship and make it more beautiful, more inspiring. 

“When estimaties were made as to the cost of a new parish 
house the amount was so large that this idea of a new chancel 
had to be laid aside. For some time we debated the question 
whether we ought to have even a parish house. At last we went 
out and made a canvass of the parish and we were astonished at 
the result. In all those subscriptions there has not been a single 
person who has defaulted. The subscriptions were made payable 
over a term of years, and the arrears are less than one-third of 
one per cent of the total sum. While we were in the midst of 
this project there came unexpectedly a legacy from the late 
Eugene F. Waters. Then we were faced with a problem. Our 
people had taxed themselves as much as they were able to bear 
for the new parish house. Some of them had given until it meant 
real sacrifice. The money came not out of luxuries but out of 


necessities. Should we take this new legacy and release our people 
from their pledges? Or should we fund it and use the income to 
make the current burden of the parish easier? When we came 
together there was no question about it. We voted to beautify 
the auditorium and put in the new chancel. On the first of last 
July the work was begun and to-night we eome together to re- 
dedicate the building.” 


In closing Mr. Patterson paid a high tribute to 
the building committee of the church, to the men who 
supervised the work and the workmen who did the 
actual labor on the building, and to the architect in 
charge. 

On Friday evening, Nov. 12, following the service 
of dedication already described, came the Jubilee or 
“Home-coming”’ supper in celebration of the com- 
pletion of the work of the past two years. 

A throng which filled the vestry and overflowed 
into adjoining rooms gathered in a spirit of happy 
fellowship. The Y. P. C U. had a table running the 
length of the vestry at one side, and in addition to the 
regular menu had a birthday cake, Nov. 12, 1889, 
having been the birthday of the organization, and 
this its thirty-seventh anniversary. 

At the guest table as guests of honor were Dr. 
and Mrs. Coons, the Rev. William Couden, the Rev. 
Pliny Allen and the Rey. Charles T. Hall of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church of Arlington, representing 
the Arlington Ministers’ Association. The pastor 
and Mrs. Patterson with other non-participating 
guests were here also. 

After the supper and a brief period of community 
singing the moderator of the parish, Mr. Ernest M. 
Davis, gave a word of greeting to the assemblage, 
explained the purpose of the gathering and introduced 
the pastor as toastmaster. Following a brief reswme 
of the accomplishments of the past and present, Mr. 
Patterson introduced Dr. Coons, who in a felicitous 
speech set forth the ideal of the successful church of 
to-day. 

Mr. James O. Holt, a long-time member of the 
church, gave an interesting talk on the past days of 
the church, and closed with a pledge of loyalty from 
the old church to the new. Mr. Hall brought the 
greetings of the Arlington churches and testified out 
of his own experience as to the power of what had been 
done in our church to minister to the spiritual hungers 
of men. Brief words of greeting and pledges of re- 
newed loyalty were made by representatives of the 
various societies of the church, 7. e., the Samaritan 
Society, the Mission Circle, the church school, the 
Y. P. C. U. and the Men’s Club. 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Couden brought the occasion 
to a close in speeches which were gems of wit and 
wisdom and roused great enthusiasm and joyous 
laughter. After congratulating the people on their 
accomplishment, they went on to reminiscences con- 
cerning the past of the pastor, which were largely the 
product of very rich imaginations. To borrow from 
Mark Twain, the pastor was unable to point out where 
errors had crept in among their facts, because there 
were no facts among which errors could creep in. 

A letter was read from the Rey. Frank Lincoln 
Masseck, and a telegram from the Rev. W. H. Gould. 
Mr. Masseck and Mr. Gould were formerly pastors of 
the church. 
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The evening came to a close with the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 

Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, characterized 
the affair ‘‘as one of the most genuinely entertaining” 
in his experience. ‘It revealed the life,’ he added, 
“of a strong, united, going concern.” 


History of the Project 

The parish house, begun in August, 1925, and completed 
Dec. 1 of that year, is a two-story building of buff brick adjoin- 
ing the church on the rear. The lower story, which opens into the 
church vestry, contains a modern kitchen of ample size, a men’s 
club room, and the boiler room with lavatories and dressing rooms. 
The second floor contains a large assembly hall and the ladies’ 
parlor. The men’s room and the ladies’ parlor have fireplaces. 
The roof of the building is so constructed that if another story 
should be added it can be raised intact. It is an arched roof 
supported by massive spans of steel and wood. A dumb waiter 
connects the two floors. The building of the parish house made 
possible the installing of a complete new steam heating system 
throughout the church. 

The architects for the parish house were the Lockwood Green 
Company, and their representative in supervising construction 
was Mr. L. W. Collins, a member of the parish. 

The architect for the reconstruction of the church was Mr. 
S. Winthrop St. Clair, the architect member of the Universalist 
Commission on Church Architecture. Mr. St. Clair’s work in 
connection with the building of the Winchester Memorial Church 
and the restorations at Salem and Provincetown has previously 
been described in the Leader. In the work at Arlington he has 
added another to his list of fine achievements. 

His plan called for the tearing out of the entire construction 
at the pulpit end of the church, the removal of the organ for- 
merly in the center behind the minister to the side, and the build- 
ing of a beautiful and dignified chancel. Straight lines in keeping 
with the original colonial simplicity of the church were adhered 


The Wanderings 


Otis R. 


@| DON’T know just what we had expected to find 
Al in Poland; frankly, my knowledge of this coun- 
try was extremely limited. In a hazy way I 
knew it was somewhere near Western Russia, 
nae that Kosciusko and Paderewski had been born 
there. So it was really an entirely new civilization 
that presented itself as we stepped from the train on 
to the platform of the Warsaw station. 

The city is a large one, I think there is a popula- 
tion of nearly two million, and our hotel was blocks 
from the station. It was raining, but we decided to 
take a horse-drawn droshky in preference to one of 
the three battered Fords that served as taxis. The 
driver buttoned a rubber apron around our necks, 
pulled the cowl-like hood of the vehicle down over our 
heads, and we trundled away over the prominent 
cobbles of the ancient streets. The hotel was an in- 
teresting one, and quite satisfactory, though the Poles, 
with their fear of fresh air, had put the beds in an 
unventilated alcove or closet at the back of the sitting- 
room, away from the light and air. However, we 
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to, but the ceiling of the chancel was coved at the front, permit- 
ting the placing of a row of twelve hidden electric lamps with 
combination switches which give either a dim or a brilliant flood 
of light. Above the communion table in the center there has 
been pleced an ornamental panel, in three sections, inlaid with 
rich brocade in deep rose and gold. The pulpit and lectern at 
the right and left respectively are of box form and are reached by 
steps from the floor of the chancel. At the left is the choir and 
at the right a robing room for the minister. The woodwork of 
the chancel and the organ case are in ivory with mahogany trim. 
The organ pipes are in gold. The steps from the church to the 
chancel are of mahogany. 

The old windows of the church were removed and replaced 
by windows of cathedral glass and hung with traverse curtains 
of a beautiful old rose tint, so that the sunlight streaming through 
them floods the interior with glow and warmth, and it seems, as 
one visitor remarked, as though “one were sitting in the heart 
of a rose.” The curtains and the panel in the chancel were the 
work of Irving and Casson, the celebrated Boston decorators. 
Behind the rear pews there has been placed a frame work of 
heavy brass to carry curtains that harmonize with the color 
scheme and separate the main body of the church from the en- 
trance from the vestibule. The aisles and floor of the church 
have been carpeted in a soft maroon. 

In addition to these changes a new ceiling was constructed, 
the interior of the church, walls, pews, and floor repainted and 
decorated, the exterior of the church repainted in cream color, 
all old windows repaired, reinforced and weather-stripped. Many 
minor repairs were made, new lights installed in the vestry, 
which had been entirely redecorated at the time the parish house 
was built, and now the church is equipped for worship and for 
work as never before. 

Mr. Patterson has made a great reputation for himself 
by his leadership of the parish in these important projects, and 
by the patience, skill and sense he has shown in surmounting 
difficulties. 


of a Theologue | 
Rice * 


surreptitiously pulled our beds out into the larger 
room after our orderly had left for the night. But we 
did startle the management about baths. The first 
night (which was Saturday) we ordered baths, the 
orderly was a little startled, but had evidently heard 
of this proverbial eccentricity of Americans, and went 
off to see to our needs without audible protest. Two 
days later we called him and told him we would again 
have baths. He seemed stunned for a moment, but 
recovering his composure said respectfully but firmly, 
“T beg your pardon, but the gentlemen had baths only 
last Saturday!” 

The food we found to be excellent, but the dining 
hours were extremely awkward. A Polish friend had 
warned us of the lateness of the dinner hour, so the 
first night we waited stoically until 9 o’clock before we 
left for one of the popular restaurants. Imagine our 
surprise (mingled with horror) when we found the 
good Polish patrons just finishing tea! After that 
night we had a late luncheon, a good “high” tea at 6, 
and coffee and cakes at 8.30. Then we could hold out 
till our midnight dinner. Nevertheless I quite under- 
stand how the natives go so long between meals, the 
initial meals are so stupendous. They begin, long be- 
fore entering the dining salon, with glasses of vodka 
alternated with kanapkis, which are strips of bread or 
toast spread with highly seasoned cheese paste, pate 
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de foie gras or caviar. I’m told that the vodka is so 
strong that a kanapki is needed to take away its taste, 
and then this in turn is so. hot with spices that another 
vodka is necessary to wash away the pepper! A cycle 
thus results which acts as a great appetizer for the 
_next gastronomic act. This consists in a parade of the 
diners to a long counter at the side of the restaurant, 
where a display of hors d’oewvres is set out which would 
make Georges at the Cafe Universal in Paris turn green 
with envy. The guests stand at the bar-like counter 
and sample the delectable array—fish, smoked, 
pickled, boiled; ham; sliced cold chicken, beef, or lamb; 
cheese paste; stuffed eggs; vegetable and fruit salads; 
and all the usual French appetizers. This one round 
is a meal in itself. But for the Poles it is merely the 
beginning. They retire to the tables and start work 
in earnest with a stew served from large copper ket- 
tles—a stew consisting of cubes of beef, a kind of 
spaghetti, vegetables and marrow, which last they 
pick from neat sections of bone with silver skewers. 
Then comes a delicious beet soup called barszcz, fol- 
lowed by the piece de resistance, a huge platter of 
curried fowl served on fried rice. Following this are 
salads and compotes of various kinds. The meal ends 
with a dessert of cheese pancakes, black coffee, and 
liquors served not in the usual miniature glasses but 
in large tumblers, iced. Wine is drunk during the 
meal—generally a red wine served luke-warm, but 
there is a Polish wine called Miod, made from honey, 
which is sickishly sweet. All in all it is not surprising 
that such a dinner becomes an ordeal for the uniniti- 
ated American. 

The dinner customs are typical of the Polish 
people: they are individualistic and thorough-going in 
whatever they do. It seemed to me that the two great 
characteristics of the nation are their individualism 
and their idealism. It is probably because of these 
traits that their first constitution (the most liberal in 
Europe at the time) went on the rocks about a hundred 
and fifty years ago. This constitution was very ideal- 
istic in its plan for government. Great power was 
granted to a constituent assembly, but to pass any 
measure a unanimous vote was necessary! This meant 
that any one of the two or three hundred members 
could veto a law simply by rising and saying ‘“‘I ob- 
ject.”” Naturally few absolute agreements could be 
reached among so many, and thus it was really through 
the idealism and individualism of this government that 
it fell prey to military coercion and finally to the three- 
fold partitions and overlordship which blasted the 
hopes of self-government. 

Individualism and idealism defeated their first 
constitution, and there seems to be a chance that they 
will wreck the new republic also. But those same 
traits were the means of preserving a national spirit 
even through the hardships and degradation incident 
to the partitions. In spite of the overlords and their 
restricted rights, the Polish patriots kept alive the 
language, the religion, and the national spirit among 
their people. 

Warsaw was at various times under German and 
Russian rule, and, I think, suffered more accordingly. 
In the south, where Austria ruled, there was more 
freedom for national feeling, though there was con- 
siderable moral, spiritual, and economic decay. Under 


Russia in the north the Polish language and the typi- 
cally national institutions were suppressed so far as 
possible. The overlords even tried to force their re- 
ligion upon the subject people. Indeed it was the 
forcing of the Polish Roman Catholic priests into the 
Eastern Orthodox Church that later gave rise to the 
curious religious mutation, the Uniates—a sect whose 
clergy, now married and saying mass in the vernacular, 
are nevertheless under the jurisdiction of the Roman 
Pontiff and are actually recognized as Roman Catholic 
priests. In Warsaw the Russians built a huge church, 
called the Sobor, in the Saxon Square opposite the old 
historic palace of the Polish kings. This tremendous 
building, erected at an amazing expenditure of money 
and labor, was built with the avowed purpose of 
dwarfing the Polish buildings which held such a place 
in the hearts of the patriotic Poles. The church, too, 
was constructed in the most Russian and Byzantine 
style, in an attempt to superimpose the Eastern in- 
fluence upon the followers of Rome. An extraordinarily 
large chime of bells was placed in the church, which 
boomed over the-city, always giving loud emphasis 
to the despised pressure of the Russians. 

When the Germans took Warsaw in the early 
part of the war, they removed these bells and melted 
them down for the metal, and later did the same with 
the copper roof. Last year the Poles, in a character- 
istic fit of indignation, pulled down the Sobor, and 
removed every last brick, till now there’s not a trace 
of the church left. It is a pity that this was done, for 
the church wasa beautifulone. It seems a great waste, 
but the Poles certainly had some provocation. 

With the Sobor gone the Saxon Square again be- 
comes a strictly Polish national center. The old palace 
has been converted into ministry offices and many of 
the governmental departments have their head- 
quarters there. In the center of an open portico which 
connects two sections of the palace is the resting place 
of the Polish Unknown Soldier. 

Poland’s military part in the war was a tragedy. 
The Poles, as I have said, are a patriotic people, 
feeling their national integrity very strongly. Yet 
during the war part of their people fought with the 
Germans, part with the Russians, and part with the 
Austrians. Again and again Pole was fighting Pole, 
and when Russia changed faces it meant another 
wrench for the Poles. Even after the Armistice Poland 
was at war with the Bolsheviki, and really continued 
that fighting till the Russo-Polish border dispute was 
settled this last summer. But the Unknown Soldier 
represents for the nation, not a member of any one 
of the various armies in which their men fought, but 
rather the invincible spirit of nationalism which has 
survived the many disasters of the Polish state. At 
this shrine there are wreaths from most of the coun- 
tries of the world. And it was here that I was sur- 
prised and a little disappointed to find, amid the 
tasteful floral tributes of the governments of the world, 
a large wreath bristling with American flags and bear- 
ing two wide white ribbons upon which were stamped 
in large gold letters “Douglas Fairbanks” and “Mary 
Pickford.” 

Strangely enough, I often saw these names on 
my way through Central Europe. These two famous 
Americans, in a private train and with a large retinue, 
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had crossed Poland and gone on to Moscow ahead of 
us. Just how they effected entry into Soviet Russia 
when relief workers, doctors and engineers were re- 
fused, is a mystery to me. It was rumored in War- 
saw that they were to make a picture for the Soviet 
government. This would not surprise me, because 
American motion pictures are tremendously popular 
in Europe, and these two Americans are everywhere 
hailed as the favorites. Indeed we saw their pictures 
so often and in so many out-of-the-way places in 
Poland that my companion dubbed them “the great 
American icons.”’ . 

In Warsaw there are few strictly American im- 
portations. Two, however, are very prominent, the 
motion picture and the Ford. The latter has been, 
I think, a great boon for the country, and the Fordson 
tractor, which goes along with the car, will in time 
help the development of agriculture greatly. It wasa 
surprise, however, to learn that in Poland a Ford costs 
about $1,200 in American money. I suppose it is the 
additional expense of export, import, and transporta- 
tion. But it made me feel better about a second-hand 
car of the same breed that I once bought for $60 at 
college, and, after using it a year without repairs, 
sold to a gullible freshman for $120. 

The Ford, I think, is a good American repre- 
sentative in Poland. But I’m not so sure about the 
motion picture. Nearly all films shown in the country 
come from our American studios. Though I’ve not 
been in any “‘kinema’’ in Warsaw (and there are a great 
many of them), I’m afraid the selections are very few 
up to the Fairbanks-Pickford standard. I say this, 
for, regardless of their taste in funeral wreaths, these 
great American icons can certainly make exceptionally 
good pictures Most of those shown in Poland are 
comedies and melodramas which could be seen only 
in the cheaper houses in America. I may be wrong, 
but it seems to me that the Poles are likely to base their 
impression of American life mainly on the pictures 
they see. It would be a sorry condition if the dress- 
suited villain and the scantily clad heroine with 
whom he struggles (in the fifth reel) should pass for 
examples of American manhood and womanhood, and 
the throwing of many custard pies (even if thrown 
with considerable accuracy) should be considered as 
a true type of American humor. 
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I must say that Americans are treated with great 
hospitality and courteousness in Poland. Perhaps this 
is partly because there have been too few tourists to 
abuse their privileges, as has sometimes been the case 
in other European countries. We made some pretty 
bad mistakes in etiquette, but by apologizing as soon 
as we realized what we had done, we soon were back 
in good grace. Once we walked into a bank with our 
hats on; another time I failed to shake hands with the 
saleslady who had sold me two post-cards! A fawx pas. 
of mine came, however, when I walked on the right 
side of a Polish lady as we were going down the left 
side of astreet. In America the theory is that a gentle- 
man walks on the outside, to protect the lady from 
passing vehicles. In Poland one always walks on the 
left, for in the old days the knight’s shield, worn on 
the left arm, was a protection to his lady. This rule 
even holds when riding in a droshky, for this very 
particular woman insisted on my sitting at her left,. 
saying, with some heat, that in Poland “a lady on a 
man’s left is no lady.” I suppose the shield theory 


holds in this case, too, but I fail to see the sense in, 
having to climb all over a woman’s feet to get to the 


other side of a none-too-roomy droshky. 

Some of the customs seem a little strange, but: 
Poland has some fine institutions. Public parks and 
entertainments are beautiful and popular. One after- 
noon we drove out to Belvedere Park (the Poles spell 
it Belweder), for a Sunday afternoon concert. Here 
there is a rustic stage built on a shaded island in the 
midst of a delightful stream, facing a large open air 
amphitheater on the bank. A symphony orchestra 
played a well selected program from this island stage. 
Several thousand people had gathered to hear this 
concert, some in the theater, but many dispersed in 
family groups through the park. After the sym- 
phony, several military bands played in different 
sections of the reservation. 

The Poles love good music and good plays. Every- 
where I heard music so typical of the nation—music 
full of vibrant feeling which seemed to well up into 
the soul of the hearer and fill him with hope and joy. 
In the government and music and religion of Poland 
one can see the dominant traits of individualism and 
idealism. If these characteristics are properly used 
and directed Poland has in store a glorious future. 


Our Prayers Together 


George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 

From that page where the Bible said, “Whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” to the latest page of 
literature, the lesson returns and returns that we must 
all march to success over a difficult path. The cu- 
rious who have gathered up what all genius has said 
upon the large themes of thought, find that over 
adversity they all grow eloquent; and one reading 
these utterances will soon feel that trials are the wings 
by which man flies from the mire to the clouds. 


O Thou whose wisdom is over all, we are glad 
that Thou dost not allow us to make our own laws or 
to choose our own ways. Thou art too kind to give us 
life that is all ease and pleasure. Thou dost honor 


us with hard tasks and dost dignify us with difficult 
problems. By daring we become brave and by labor 
we become strong. Thus, day by day, constant in 
prayer and faithful in endeavor, we advance toward 
the stature of the Christ. Amen. 


Monday 

As all the stars are pervaded by one law, in one 
law live and move and have their being, so all minds 
that reason and all hearts that beat act in one empire 
of one King; and of that vast kingdom the law the 
most sweeping, most eternal, is the law of loving- 
kindness. No other law is grand enough to last for- 
ever. No other law is worthy to fill all space with its 
beautiful presence. 
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In this, our Heavenly Father, we have hope and 
comfort and inspiration, that we are living in a world 
of which good-will is the fundamental and eternal 
fact. We believe that in loving-kindness Thou hast 
brought us into being, that in loving-kindness Thou art 
guiding us every day, that in loving-kindness Thou wilt 
bring us to a destiny of enlightenment and blessing. 
May we henceforth live according to the law of love, 
obeying Thee as loyal children and serving our fellow 
men as brothers and sisters with eagerness and per- 
sistence. Amen. 

Tuesday 

Prayers are all one, whether read from the modern 
prayer-book or spoken from the heart, all one whether 
intoned at an altar or whispered by the bedside—all 
one coming from eloquent lips or unlettered minds. 


O Infinite God, we come to Thee as confident 
children, trusting Thee absolutely for ourselves, for 
our dear ones, for all the world. And when we seek 
Thee we always find Thee; and when we ask of Thee 
we always receive a blessing. Thou dost not even 
require that we shall know how to pray. Thou dost 
not regard our words or our manners, but only our 
sincere desire and our good intent. Grant unto us 
now that union and communion with Thee that shall 
give us courage and strength and peace. Guide us in 
the way of service which is the true success. Amen. 


Wednesday 

_ Our era is discovering a most divine brotherhood 
which has long lain concealed. It is the order of 
Christian citizens. Their one thought is a civiliza- 
tion purified by fire and love, justice and education; 
their weapons are almost wholly intellectual and 
spiritual; their final end and aim is heaven, but a good 
earth this side the good heaven; their decorations of 
honor do not hang upon the outer vestment, but they 
say with an old pagan, ‘‘We would not wear dia- 
dems around the forehead, but would have our jeweis 
in the heart.” 


Our Father, we pray for the incoming of Thy 
kingdom. ‘We see the wrong that round us lies;” 
we behold the oppression of the poor; we know cor- 
ruption in high places; we witness the sacrifice of 
little children to avarice and lust. Help us to be 
indignant against wrong. May we never, while our 
fellow beings are abused and persecuted, be guilty of 
the sin of consent. Help us to bring Thy kingdom in. 
Help us, by faithful citizenship, to make our prayers 
come true. Amen. 


Thursday 

There stand in the New Testament three great 
virtues: Faith, Hope, and Charity. Wonderful group 
indeed! But while the saints and the noble of all 
ages are gazing at those fair faces, the sinful heart can 
turn aside and see in the gallery of divine images, in 
a light only a little less radiant, three other forms, 
hand in hand, and more dear to his imperfect life— 
Repentance, Forgiveness, and Peace. © 


O God, in all humility we confess our faults. 
Ofttimes we have been unfaithful and unprofitable 
servants. When Thou hast called us we have turned 
away, and when Thou hast smiled in gracious invita- 
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tion we have looked at the ground. We have chosen 
the mean and forsaken the best. We have crucified 
the Christ in our own souls. In shame we come to 
Thee, but not in despair. For we know that Thou art 
a Father of forbearance and forgiveness, eager to en- 
lighten and reclaim. Now we yield ourselves to Thee 
and pray that by Thy grace we may have newness 
and fullness of life. Amen. 


Friday 

All ye who possess the power of thought prize it 
well! Do not permit any one to make you believe 
that such a faculty came to our world from only 
the sponge and the oyster. The path of thought is 
too infinite: the sponge and the oyster can not pass 
over it. It winds about over so many mountain tops, 
and so runs from poetry to eloquence, it so flies from 
star to star, it so dreams, so loves, so aspires, so hangs 
over both mystery and fact, that we would better 
call it the effort of man to explore the home, the palace 
of his infinite Father. 


Our Father, Thou hast raised Thy human chil- 
dren above all other creatures, dignifying them with 
intellectual power and spiritual insight. With the 
ability to think cometh also the command. May we 
never fear to explore any corner of Thy universe, sup- 
posing that we may discover that which is not to Thy 
glory. We rejoice in the injunction of Thy singer of 
the olden days, “‘Praise the Lord with understanding.” 
And we rejoice that our Brother most enlightened of 
all commanded that we should love Thee with all 
our minds. Help us, as brave and vigorous seekers 
for truth, to gain each day some fuller apprehension 
of Thy law and some larger power to do Thy will. 
Amen. 

Saturday 

If education is valuable, the age must double it; 
if art is sweet and high, we must double its richness 
and might; if philanthropy is divine, we must double 
its quantity and tenderness; if religion is valuable, 
double its truths and hasten with it to more firesides; 
if man’s life is great, let him count more precious all 
its winters and summers. The one duty of each is to 
lessen every vice and enlarge every virtue. All such 
wisdom, kindness, and piety are rapidly forming into 
a river the streams whereof will make more and more 
glad the world of our humanity and our God. 


Our Gracious Father, we have received a goodly 
heritage. We trace through the ages the advance of 
man, the development of his intellect, the increase of 
his power. Under Thy providence, the fathers have 
labored and we have entered into their reward. 
Now we rejoice to be living in a world that is crowded 
with blessing. May our gratitude be so deep and vital 
that we shall not be content to enjoy in idleness what 
others have earned, but may it move us this day and 
every day to do our utmost that the world may become 
a better world because we have thought and wrought. 
Thus may we be worthy custodians of our great in- 
heritance. Amen. . 


The selections this week are from David Swing, eminent 
Chicago preacher during the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
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The Kansas Convention 


James Houghton 


The fifty-eighth annual session of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention was held in the ‘New Universalist Church” in 
Hutchinson, meeting with the Southwestern Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, in its fifty-eighth annual session. A joint pro- 
gram of sermons, addresses and discussions had been arranged. 
The speakers were all men of outstanding ability and the matters 
presented and discussed were of practical, present-day impor- 
tance. 

The weather was ideal. Hutchinson, beautiful, immacu- 
lately clean, democratic and hospitable, is an ideal convention 
city. The delegates and visitors between four and six p. m., 
Wednesday, enjoyed an auto ride over the broad, smooth ave- 
nues, amid the beautiful homes, fine public buildings, and out 
into the fertile country, past fields of growing wheat. 

The hospitality of the Hutchinson parish, under the leader- 
ship of the new minister, the Rev. Henry C. Ledyard, could not 
be surpassed. The luncheons and dinners served in the dining- 
room of the church were excellent and were served with smooth- 
ness and dispatch. Much credit is due Mrs. Archer Routledge 
and her organization of women, and to Mrs. C. R. Stevens, Mrs. 
Harry Graber and Mrs. John H. Thorp, the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

The newspapers had given a very generous amount of pub- 
licity to the meetings, which accounts in part for the good atten- 
dance—the largest in the memory of the writer. This was the 
best conference in the history of the Federation, and many said 
it was the best session of the Convention which they had attended. 
The Southwest Superintendent had been on the ground for a few 
weeks to assist in preparations and to supervise the publicity. 
The meeting did much to create interest in our church in the city. 

At the opening session on Tuesday, Mr. Ledyard wel- 
comed the delegates and visitors to the church, the homes and 
the city. The Rev. Clifton M. Gray, minister of the Unitarian 
church of Topeka and president of the Federation, responded. 

The generz1 theme of the program was “‘A Religion for the 
Twentieth Century—the old order changeth, giving place to 
the new.” 

At 8 p. m. Tuesday, Nov. 9, prayer was offered by the Rev. 
A. R. Bartholomew, Plymouth Congregation (Unitarian) of 
Salina. Mrs. Viola Graker Mustrain of Hutchinson sang a solo. 
The Rev. L. B. Fisher, D. D., Church of the Redeemer (Univer- 
salist), Chicago, spoke on ‘The New Heaven and the New 
arth.” He said: “We certainly need a new conception of 
heaven, a better understanding of God, of man, of the meaning 
of life and the destiny of the soul. We need a new earth, a better 
humanity, a more adequate religion, a nobler civilization. This 
we can have through a nobler concept of God, a deeper reverence 
for the sanctities of life, a sense of brotherhood, the spirit of 
good-will and the passion for service. 

Dr. Fisher was followed by the Rev. Claude E. Sayre, D. D., 
of the Unitarian church at Wichita, who spoke on ‘“The New Free- 
dom.” Hesaid:“ ‘The old time religion with its sixteenth century 
interpretations will not satisfy the inquiring mind of the twen- 
tieth century. Our new freedom teaches us that the monster 
which the old creeds describe as God is not worthy of our worship. 
We believe in a God of goodness, love and mercy. We are free 
and do not hesitate to say that the Bible should be studied criti- 
cally and analytically in the same manner that the scholar studies 
Shakespeare, Whittier, Longfellow or Emerson.” 

Dr. George F. Patterson of Boston, Field Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, spoke on “‘The New Faith.” 
This was one of the best adcéresses of the conference. His par- 
traiture of the iceal life and of the good of our human world was 
challenging and inspiring to the fullest extent. 

The Wednesday morning devotional service was in charge 
of the Rev. Stephen Butcher, minister of the Congregational 
church. A paper by the Rev. A. C, Elliff, Congregationalist, of 


Joplin, Missouri, was read, discussing ‘‘Geology and Genesis in 
Schools.” He declared that the faith of students must not be 
jeopardized by insisting upon acceptance of unscientific state- 
ments in the ancient writings, statements which were only inci- 
dental and which had nothing to do with the religious messages 
of the writers. 

The address of Dr. L. Ward Brigham, St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago, on “‘What Is Religious Education?” was an outstanding 
feature of the entire program. 

A splendid banquet was served at 12 o’clock with the Rev. 
L. M. Birkhead, All Souls Unitarian Church, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, toastmaster. The topic, “Opportunities for Missionary 
Enterprise in the Southwest,” brought a number of ministers and 
laymen to their feet and several practical suggestions were 
offered. 

Wednesday afternoon three bodies were in session, the Kan- 
sas Universalist Convention, the Unitarian Ministers of the 
Southwest, and the Missouri Valley Associate Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. The last named was addressed by Mrs. Minna 
Budlong of Boston, general field secretary of the Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. 

The Wednesday evening program was prefaced by an ex- 
cellent instrumental trio conducted by Prof. F. G. Haberkorn, 
of Hutchinson. The devotional service was conducted by the 
Rev. James Houghton, of Junction City, Superintendent of Uni- 
versalist Churches of the Southwest. Mrs. F. Biegert, soloist of 
the Junction City Universalist church, sang. 

The Rev. Walter Burr, professor of Sociology in Kansas 
State Agricultural College, spoke on “Modernist vs. Fundamen- 
talist Use of the Bible.” The address was lucid, constructive and 
convincing. The Rev. L. M. Birkhead. protested vigorously 
against “The Tyranny of the Infallibles,’’ insisting that our 
political as well as our intellectual liberty is threatened by the 
activities of our fundamentalist brethren. 

Dr. Geo. F. Patterson closed the hour by a very fine address 
on ‘Authority in Religion.’’ ‘The source,” said he, “of all 
authority of whatever kind is in the soul itself.” 

Thursday morning Dr. Sayre conducted the devotional ser- 
vice. This was followed by two special Armistice Day Ad- 
dresses, one by Dr. Brigham on “Religion, the Basis of Peace.” 
Among many telling statements was this: ‘“‘We must utilize the 
emotions and instincts of the human soul in a constructive pro- 
gram of service, direct them against cruelty and greed, the real 
enemies of man, and war will cease.” 

Dr. Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka, Congregational minister 
and author, who spent the summer in Europe, spoke on “The 
Outlook for Peace.’’ Deploring the prevalence of militarism in 
our own country and the world, he voiced the opinion that 
peace would prevail. He declared that opposition to war is wide- 
spread in Europe. The League of Nations he cited as a guarantor 
of peace. 

The following resolution was adopted and wired to Queen 
Marie, who was in Kansas City at the time: ‘‘Resolved, that this 
Conference express its welcome to America to the Queen of Rou- 
mania, and urge her to use her utmost influence to prevent the 
suppression and persecution of religious minorities in her country, 
and to obtain religious liberty for all her people, of whatever 
race or creed.” 

The Federation went on record as opposing legislation re- 
stricting the teaching of science in the schools. 

Officers elected are: President, Rev. Clifton M. Gray, To- 
peka; vice-president, Rev. Henry C. Ledyard, Hutchinson; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Georgia Ober, Topeka; treasurer, Mrs. Emily, P. 
Buckner, Wichita. 

The next Conference will be held in Topeka in November, 
1927: 

The business session of the Kansas Universalist Conyen- 
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tion opened at 2 p.m. Wednesday, Nov. 10. Prayer was offered 
by the Rev. James Houghton. In his address, the president, 
Chester M. Routledge, reviewed briefiy the history of Univer- 
salism from Bible times, the Universalist Church and the General 
Convention. He stressed the importance of the present com- 
prehensive program of the denomination, the faithful work of 
the Southwest Superintendent, and made practical suggestions 
for more efficient work of the State Convention and local churches. 
He called attention to the importance of having the Christian 
Leader a weekly visitor in every home. 

The Superintendent’s report revealed constructive work, 
especially in the Hutchinson church, where the pastorate of the 
Rey. H. C. Ledyard begins with great promise. The treasurer’s 
report showed substantial increase in the funds of the Convention. 

The Rev. Stephen Butcher, minister of the Congregational 
church of Hutchinson, spoke on ‘‘The Larger Freedom in Ser- 
vice,” and Dr. Brigham on ‘‘Lombard College.” Each address 
brought applause from the delegates. Dr. Fisher said: “The 
Larger Objective in Religion”’ is to make men what they should 
be. God’s objective is to make ideal men, our objective must 
be the same. 

Recommendations were adopted pledging co-operation in 
and support of the Southwest Superintendency; loyal support of 
the programs of the General Convention; the closest co-operation 
possible with all Liberals; the 1927 session of this Convention to 
be held in Topeka conjointly with the Federation. 

Resolutions were adopted in appreciation of the hospitality 
of the Hutchinson church, the presence of Rev. Stephen Butcher 
and Drs. Fisher and Brigham, and their generous contribution to 
the success of this Convention. 

A tribute to the late Hon. Alfred C. Pierce of Junction City, 
a pioneer of Kansas, and identified with the movements that 
have made her a great, progressive state, and a supporter of 
this Convention throughout its history, was offered by the Rev. 
James Houghton and ordered spread upon the minutes. 

Officers elected are: President, Chester M. Routledge, Hutch- 
inson; secretary, Rev. James Houghton; treasurer, James N. 
Day, Junction City; trustee for two years, C. H. Manley, Jr., 
Junction City; trustees for three years, Miss Nellie Barney, 
Seneca, Mrs. Emily P. Buckner, Wichita; Fellowship Committee, 
Rey. Seward Baker of Hutchinson, Rev. James Houghton and 
Mrs. Mary Pierce Gillette of Junction City. 


* oe o* 
A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
Helena Lorenz Williams 


An undeniably successful venture in public service is the 
Christmas seal sale which is held annually throughout the coun- 
try, and which is again before us. Like all big business enter- 
prises, its growth is due to the commonly prescribed rules for 
success, vision, hard work, thrift, and giving the public what it 
wants. 

Within twenty years this undertaking, which is the chief 
support of the national, state and local tuberculosis associations 
of the United States, has developed from a $3,000 business to one 
whose gross receipts in 1925 were approximately $4,900,000. 
From a tiny hospital for tuberculous patients in Delaware which 
was financed by the first $3,000 in 1907, it has become the means 
for creating a network of sanatoria, hospitals, open air schools, 
clinies, and other public health activities that protect the Ameri- 
can people against what was once known as the Great White 
Plague. 

According to the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
mother of this gigantic movement, the Christmas seal sale finances 
approximately 1,500 state and local organizations besides the 
National Association. The united efforts of these have resulted 
in the establishment of 700 sanatoria and hospitals, with nearly 
70,000 beds for tuberculous patients; more than 1,000 open air 
schools; nearly 12,000 public health nurses; and over 600 clinics. 

All but five per cent of seal sale money is spent in the com- 
munities where it is raised. The five per cent goes to the national 
body, which acts as a clearing house for information, supplies, 
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leadership, research and expert service for its affiliated organiza- 
tions, and for the other allied institutions and agencies. 

Altogether, the record of the tuberculosis Christmas seal 
inspires the confidence and continued patronage of its millions of 
supporters. 


SF ESR 3 


THE REV. HERBERT H. GRAVES 


The Rev. Herbert Henry Graves, a native of Canada, and 
for many years pastor of the Universalist church at Girard, Pa., 
passed away Novy. 13, aged sixty-six years. 

Herbert Henry Graves was born in Canada, the son* of 
Henry and Julia Wilson Graves. He was taken to Canton, 
N. Y., very early in life. When he was quite young his father 
died. His mother, who passed away several years ago, later 
married the late John F. Post, former president of the First 
National Bank of Canton. 

Mr. Graves was educated in the local public schools and in 
the fall of 1899 entered Canton Theological School, when he had 
nearly reached his thirtieth year. He graduated from the Theo- 
logical School in 1893, and thereafter was ordained to the Uni- 
versalist ministry, and held successful pastorates for many years 
in various parts of the country. He had been at Girard for the 
past twelve years. His wife died several years ago and her body 
was taken to Canton for burial. 

Mr. Graves leaves a daughter, Ruth Irene Graves, who made 
her home with him in Girard. 

Funeral services were conducted in Girard, the Rev. H. P. 
Morrell of Canton officiating. The body was taken to Canton, 
where a brief service was conducted Wednesday afternoon, 
Nov. 17, by Dr. J. M. Payson and Dr. John Murray Atwood. 
The theological school faculty, three of the students, and the 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey acted as bearers. Mr. Morrell con- 
ducted the service at the grave. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Making Stars 


Now in the home where I Reside, and the homes of my sons 
and in the home of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah, the 
Newspapers come faster than one may read, and it is necessary 
to burn Waste Paper. And for the doing of it in Safety there be 
certain Wire Baskets wherein the Papers and such like stuff are 
placed and set on Fire. And one of my sons had carried out 
Much Paper and placed it in the Wire Basket, and set the paper 
on Fire. 

And after it had blazed until the flame had somewhat died 
down, one of my little grandsons took a Stick, and thrust it in 
between the Wires, and stirred the mass of Packed Paper in the 
bottom. And the Sparks rose high. 

And his little brother cried out, See how many Stars you are 
making, Bobbie. 

And he stood back and looked, and it was even so. 

And he stirred the ashes again, and behold, there were other 
Stars. 

And his little brother said, I do not think there are many 
more Stars in the sky than Bobbie made. 

And Bobbie said, It must have been easier for God than I 
thought, but my Stars do not go up so high, and they do not last. 

And his little brother said, But still it is nice to make them, 
even if ours are not quite so nice as God’s. 

And I thought so, too. 

There be many folk who might be lighting a Star for some- 
body, but who refrain, because they can not make a Star of the 
First Magnitude. And many places on earth would be a Little 
less Dark than they be if every one who may do a Good Deed, 
or say a Gracious Word, would make as good a Star as he can, 
regardless of Magnitude. 

And whether it be as hard for God to make the Stars as we 
have supposed, it is not so hard for us as to be impossible that we 
should Brighten the Corner Where We Are. And if all the folk 
who have sung about that would do it, there would be no less 
Stars in Heaven and things would brighten a bit on Earth, 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM NEW ENGLAND TO SAN DIEGO 


'To the Editor of the Leader: : 

Ever since my return from Sunburst, N. C., some four years 
last April, some one has sent me the Leader. I have asked my 
friend, Miss Powell, to say “thank you” for me when she goes 
to Boston, but she always writes, “I didn’t go to the Rooms 
this year.” 

When any Universalist minister comes to San Diego I am 
honored by a call from him. 

I have so many dear friends who are Universalists in New 
England. The Leader keeps me in touch with them all. 

I love southern California, but there are no friends like old 
ones. Now that the Leader is called the Christian Leader, I am 
able to pass them on to my neighbors. (Now laugh!) The “Uni- 
versalist’’ frightens them. Some day I hope to visit again the 
work I helped the Rev. Hannah Powell start. The times I played 
the organ seated on a box and the going to housekeeping with two 
chairs and other furniture as meager, are pleasant memories. 
It is good tO have helped in so great a work. I was born a 
Congregationalist and married a Baptist, but from a child I 
loved the Universalists. They were such dear, comfortable friends. 

Jennie L. Turner. 


San Diego, Cal. 


* * 


APPARENTLY DOES NOT LIKE OUR EDITORIAL 
To the Editor of the Christian (2) Leader: 

I have read your dastardly comment on Sacco and Vanzetti 
on page five of your issue of Nov. 6. A more cowardly, un-Chris- 
tian note I have never read. The second paragraph is about as 
despicable a thing as I ever read. As a Universalist at heart, a 
former superintendent of a Universalist Sunday school, I protest 
against such a befouling of our newspaper. What would Christ 
say tosuch a thing? Is there a spirit of charity there? My senti- 
ments are in accord with those of the Boston Herald, and it was a 
sneaking, unfair thing for you to use that significant editorial to 
intrude such views as yours upon your readers. 

I request that you cease sending the Christian (?) Leader to 
me. I do not wish to befoul my home with such a sheet. 

Arthur G. Peacock. 

Jamaica, N.Y. 

P.S. And I’d like a refund of my money for the rest of the 
year. I don’t want to help such a sheet with one cent. 

A. GoP- 


* * 


AGAINST THE SAME EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Your editorial in the current number of the Leader, entitled 


“Sacco and Vanzetti,”’ fills my heart with sorrow and my mind > 


with indignation. The sorrow is for the deluded and ignorant 
(in the sense of lacking information and a broad perspective of 
current affairs) writer of the squib, and for the larger group of 
readers who look up to such a writer as a leader or director of 
thought. The indignation is for the writer and his unhumanitarian 
attitude towards men. (God help us when the religious leaders 
fail any longer to hold ethical values above common reactionary 
prejudices!) 

My reaction to the pernicious editorial is based on two fac- 
tors—First: The law was made for and by man; and not man for 
the law. Overstressing the dignity of the letter of the law, in so far 
"as juridical judgment goes, is like striving to squeeze blood out 
of stone. The dignity of the man in whose favor, or against 
whom, a judgment is made overtops the mere mechanism of 
legal devices. “An eye for an eye”’ is all that the legalistic codes 
of the Old Testament could give, but the Beatitudes of the New 
Testament breathed life into the dead carcass of the omnibus of 
the law, and transferred the emphasis of the dead letter-to the 
living, vital activities of the people. 

“Eminent lawyers . . - have been aroused by the issues 


involved in this case.” They should be, if they have any Chris- 
tian blood in their veins, or an iota of intelligence in their crani- 
ums; for, like the Dreyfus case of French shame, the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case cries out to high heaven for a square deal. 

My second point is this: The editorial reads, ‘““We are in- 
clined to think now that they are guilty’’—and I ask upon what 
grounds can such a conclusion be reached? Surely a survey of 
the documents in the case allows no such conclusion. Babbittry, 
prejudice, super-conservatism, or an inferiority-defense-mech- 
anism, are the only excusable reasons I can reconnoiter in the 
writer’s behalf. 

It is not often that I am moved to exhibit so strong an in- 
dignation against anybody or anything, or motive, but in the 
name of common decency, fair-dealing, and adult discriminatory 
intelligence, accept my strong protest against such articles being 
published in the Leader. If such must be written, let them be 
printed by the New York Graphic, the Mirror, the American, or 
yellow scandal-sheets of their ilk. 

Yours for the best good of humanity in the Christian spirit, 

Lillian V.Garing. 

New York City. 


The editorial referred to appeared in our issue for Nov. 6, 
and was as follows: 
Sacco and Vanzetti 


One of the most significant editorials of the year appeared 
in the Boston Herald, October 29, calling for a new trial in the 
famous Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

We ourselves are among those who believed these two men 
guilty of murder, and while we are against capital punishment, as 
the law stands we believed that they should be executed. We 
dumped into the waste basket propaganda in their behalf and 
appeals for funds to aid in their defense. We are inclined to 
think now that they are guilty. We are sure that they are of 
the lowest type of human beings. But if there is a reasonable 
doubt of these men having had their day in court—in other 
words a fair, impartial trial—the question of who and what they 
are fades into the background before the momentous question 
of the efficiency and impartiality of our judicial institutions. 

The Herald, with no sympathy whatever “for the half 
baked opinions” of these men, shows clearly that the judge who 
passed on the motion for a new trial was to all intents and pur- 
poses on trial himself. He could not have been and was not 
impartial, and he delivered a long opinion which was an argu- 
ment and not a judicial decision. Inevitably the attack on him 
as the presiding trial judge put him on the defensive. 

Eminent lawyers, among the most conservative of the 
profession, have been aroused by the issues involved in this case. 
Each day that passes makes those issues clearer and tends to 
make the case a landmark in the evolution of jurisprudence. 
Every citizen working to get a review of this case is performing a 
public service. It apparently is one of the complicated cases 
where the executive himself will’ have to step in to help the 
courts and insure justice. 

* * 


USE OF REASON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

God hath made us rational creatures, and it is impossible 
that he should require us to act inconsistently with the nature 
He has given us. In everything we should act as rational crea- 
tures. Reason is to be numbered among the most precious of His 
gifts, one we are bound to highly prize and diligently to im-. 
prove. 

It is that faculty which (whether different in nature, or only 
possessed in a vastly superior degree, to what we call instinct 
in other creatures) gives man a glorious pre-eminence in the scale 
of being. ; 

So far as we lay aside the use of reason, we degrade ourselves: 
to a level with the brutes, and basely throw away one of the best. 
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gifts of heaven; at least, like the slothful servant, we hide our 
talent and let it be idle. 

God hath given us each of our senses to be used to His glory, 
for our own benefit, and the good of others; nor can any one of 
them be disused without weakness, and the loss of one is a great 
calamity; but reason is a more excellent gift than any one of the 
senses; for they are all its ministering servants. The senses we 
have in common with the brutes, but reason qualifies us to par- 
ticipate in what is God-like. Shall it be said that reason is to be 
used in the meaner concerns of life, and to be laid: aside in the 
most momentous, in the important affairs of religion? 

That is manifestly absurd. The noblest powers above all 
ought to be employed in the most important matters—those 
which relate to God and a future life.” 

Richard Wright, missionary in England 115 years ago, made 
this plea for the use of reason in matters pertaining to religion. 
There is no mold on it now and it might be commended to allay 
the hysterics of Rev. Mr. Riley on the discovery of the Carleton 


College faculty having used their reason in the modern decision | 


that the Bible, like other histories, has errors, and was a growth 
of centuries unlike the twentieth. 

An assurance that men are still using reason, after prayers, 
comes with a fresh reading of Wright’s plea and might bring a 
calm to Brother Dieffenbach’s fear of a static-state church in the 
American group. 

R. H. Aldrich. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * 


A NOBLE EXPRESSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to thank you for your comments upon the situ- 
ation precipitated at Detroit, by the attack of the Board of 
Commerce upon the American Federation of Labor, not so much 
that your position makes a defense of the Labor Movement, but 
because of the position you have taken as mistress of the truth. 

Matthew Burns, 
Secretary International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 
Albany, N.Y. 


ae ° 


PERMISSION TO PUBLISH SPECIALLY SOUGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to congratulate you upon the appearance of the ‘‘Min- 
nesota Number”’ of the Christian Leader. We are sorry that you 
dropped the name Universalist from the Leader, because we do 
not see that the substitution has tended to increase its Chris- 
tianity! Still, a few more Minnesota issues might help in that 
direction! 

You have not failed to notice, of course, the report of the 
State Convention by Mr. Reamon, and of the Women’s As- 
sociation by Miss Hughes. There is also a book notice on “This 
Believing World,” by the “‘scholarly’’ pastor of the church, to- 
gether with his sermon on “‘The Universalist Faith.’”” This sermon 
should really be classified as ““News’—for Universalist minis- 
ters. It might be well eventually to transfer the editorship of 
the paper from Boston to the great Northwest! 

There were, of course, a few other articles in this issue of 
more or less importance—from our standpoint, rather less— 
but there is one reassuring statement in the account of the 
“Peace Conference.’”’ That was the remark of Mr. Richards 
that wherever he went he found our ministers interested in the 
affairs of their churches rather than in a globe-circling interna- 
tionalism. Of course this was more than I had expected, but I 
am deeply grateful. The one thing I have been waiting for, 
even more than Simeon and Anna waited for the coming of the 
Messiah, has been to see Universalist ministers actually buckling 
down to their jobs, actually doing the work they are paid to do. 
I believe that this is the real way to the Kingdom. Some time I 
am going to send you an article (unsolicited) on ‘The Rights of 
Congregations.” Up to the present time we have heard too 
confounded much about the rights and liberties of ministers, 
while their congregations have been paying the bills. 


As I look over the sermon by “the great and good man” 
who occupies this pulpit, there is one more thing that perhaps 
should have been omitted. That is the fact that John Murray 
was a chaplain in the army of General Washington. If the 
editor of the Christian Century should detect this “militaristic” 
fly in John Murray’s theological “ointment,” he might try, 
even at this late date, to get him out of his chaplaincy! 

Marion D. Shutter. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE PERMISSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hardly know what to say in answer to your request of 
Noy. 9 to publish my latest personal letter. I hesitate because 
I fear that, among all the readers of the Leader, there may be 
some who will misunderstand it. I have not taken a census of 
the subscribers on the subject of “humor,” but I rather suspect 
there may be some who are not especially endowed in this re- 
spect. Their sense of humor is likely to be as keen as a block of 
cement. If, however, you are willing to take the risk and bare 
your own head to the brick-bats, I do not see any special objec- 
tion. Follow your own. judgment, after consulting with the 
“brethren”? named. 

I have a letter from —— —— this morning, which IJ shall 
shortly reply to. In the meantime, please assure him that I am 
still a Nordic, an Anglo-Saxon, an Imperialist, a Pharisee, an 
Aristocrat, and a Militarist! If there is anything in his estima- 
tion worse than these, I shall become that also as soon as I hear 
of it. 

Marion D. Shutter. 
* * 


THE IDEALIST WHO FACES FACTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A reader of the Leader, in far away Japan, writes as follows, 
after reading the article “‘Peace by Resolution,’’ in the Leader of 
Sept. 18: 

“T am for peace with all my heart, but, honestly, I can not 
see how Japan could disarm—now. If and when Russia and 
China change and show an altered disposition the country might 
disarm and it would lift a cruel burden of expense, but, at least 
for the present, it can’t be done. Japan is the only country in 
Asia which is standing on its own feet, and is orderly and well 
governed. Other things contribute, of course, but the military 
organization has, without a doubt, enabled Japan to make the 
progress it has made without fear of interference. Of course, 
there are attendant evils which we wish were not, but, as a prac- 
tical problem, I can see no other solution. For the present, Japan 
must maintain an army and be in a condition to defend itself. 
You probably do not need to be told this, but it kept strongly to 
the front in my thought as I read your article. To an eager 
idealist, like myself, having to key down my dreams to tune 
them to present facts, is a hardship, but it is the only reasonable 
thing to do. It is easy to envision an ideal world and chafe at 
delays in its being realized, but facts are stubborn things.” 

Isn’t it true that the idealist who does not overlook facts 
can do more for peace than those who refuse to see the world as 
it is? 

A.W. Peirce. 

Franklin, Mass. 

* * 


ANOTHER DEVOTED SUBSCRIBER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Am enclosing check for $2.50, so that I may have a copy of 
the Christian Leader for 1927. 

I would not like to do without it. As far back as I can 
remember all our families have taken the Christian Leader in all 
its different names. I remember the Star in the West best of all, 
when as a child I used to read all the little stories, and later the 
sermons too. I am seventy-seven. 

; Mrs. Walter E. Scott. 

Loveland, Ohio. 
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A Page About Near East Relief 


International Golden Rule Sunday, Dec. 5, 1926 


THE FOUNDER OF NEAR EAST RELIEF 


There probably would have been no such organization as 
Near East Relief had it not been for Cleveland H. Dodge. He 
was easily the largest contributor to the work of saving a million 
lives, educating tens of thousands of orphan children and laying 
the foundation for a new Near East and a better world. But, 
vastly more important than all his large gifts of money, he gave 
himself. It was his faith, sympathy, courage, inspiring per- 
sonality and leadership even more than his money that made 
Near East Relief, and that for generations to come will continue 
to make a better world. 

Out of his leadership of Near East Relief has grown the in- 
stitution of International Golden Rule Sunday, now observed in 
fifty countries. Mr. Dodge was the first sponsor and honorary 
chairman of the National Golden Rule Committee. In his 
memory and in allegiance to the Great Teacher of the Golden 
Rule, citizens of all nations break bread together on Interna- 
tional Golden Rule Sunday in an international communal meal, 
acknowledging the folly and iniquity of war, and recognizing the 
brotherhood of man, the Fatherhood of God and the eternal 
obligation of the strong to help the weak. 

* * 
FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
The White House, Washington. 
Gentlemen: 

I regard International Golden Rule Sunday as a movement 
of much importance. Begun in an attempt to care for the or- 
phaned children of Bible lands, it has been extended to other 
countries. 

Practical help is the best expression of friendship. The aid 
we may give out of our abundance to those less fortunately situ- 
ated than we should be of great value in bringing about the ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule to the settlement of misunderstand- 
ings among nations as well as among individuals. 

I hope the voluntary observance of this day may become 
increasingly prevalent in America and throughout the world. 

Very truly yours, 
; Calvin Coolidge. 

International Golden Rule Committee, 

151 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


* * 


THE ABILITY OF AMERICA TO HELP 


The United States, the creditor nation of the world, possesses 
approximately $400,000,000,000 of wealth, including more than 
50 per cent of the world’s gold. 

With only 6 1-2 per cent of the world’s land area, it has 85 
per cent of the world’s automobiles; 76 per cent of the world’s 
automobile trucks; 55 per cent of the world’s railroad mileage; 
66 per cent of the world’s telegraph and telephone wires. 

With less than 7 per cent of the world’s population, it pro- 
duces 55 per cent of the world’s iron ore; 51 per cent of the world’s 
pig iron; 66 per cent of the world’s steel; 51 per cent of the world’s 
copper; 62 per cent of the world’s petroleum; 43 per cent of the 
world’s coal; 32 per cent of the world’s timber output; 65 per cent 
of the world’s naval stores; 42 per cent of the world’s phosphate; 
80 per cent of the world’s sulphur; 63 per cent of the world’s mica; 
62 per cent of the world’s lead; 64 per cent of the world’s zinc; 
60 per cent of the world’s tale and soapstone; 45 per cent of the 
world’s barytes; 55 per cent of the world’s cotton. 

The United States spends more than $2,000,000,000 an- 
nually for baseball, theaters and other amusements; $2,190,000,- 
000 for perfumery and cosmetics; $1,250,000,000 for candy; 
$52,000,000 for chewing gum; $1,200,000,000 for tobacco in 
various forms. 

The country enjoys an average annual increase in wealth of 
approximately $13,000,000,000 over and above the billions spent 
for luxuries. Never has any nation had so great an opportunity 


to practise the Golden Rule and thereby firmly establish her 
position in beneficent world leadership as America has to-day. 
* * 


FACTS ABOUT NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Maintained by Near East Relief are forty-five hospitals 
and clinics giving 237,632 treatments a month. It utilizes worn 
clothing and shoes, the amount in 1925 being 3,390,498 pounds. 
The overseas staff consists of seventy-five American men and 
women and several hundred native helpers. 

It is caring (as of April 1, 1926) for 35,754 children in the 
organization’s orphanages and in some Armenian, Greek and 
Jewish institutions and in subsidized supervised homes, and is 
giving supplementary feeding to 2,859. The total number of 
children aided during the past year is 68,159. The total value of 
Near East Relief operations to June 30, 1926, is over $101,000,000. 

Among the organization’s achievements has been the re- 
duction of malaria in Greece, important to the economics as well 
as the health of that country. Near Hast Relief has furnished 
representatives, active and advisory, on the League of Nations 
commissions for placing men on farms and for repatriating pris- 
oners of war and refugees, and gave advice and transmitted 
funds for the transfer of Armenians from Bagdad and Con- 


stantinople to Armenia. 
* * 


MISS INEZ WEBSTER 


Miss Webster, a member of the Universalist church in Gales- 
burg, Ill., was in charge of the boys at the great Near East Relief 
orphanage at Leninakan (formerly Alexandropol), Armenia, when 
the recent earthquake so damaged the buildings that 9,000 chil- 
dren are now forced to live and sleep in the open—a truly sad 
situation when the winter temperature is never above zero and 
is often 25 degrees below. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Religious Motion Pictures 


The Religious Motion Picture Foundation, 140 Nassau St., 
New York City, at the end of its first year’s work has completed 
four films, “Christ Confounds His Critics,” one reel in length, 
drawn from the story in John 8: 1-12 of Jesus confusing the 
Pharisees by pardoning the woman who has sinned; “The Un- 
welcome Guest,” one reel, Luke 7 : 36-50, depicting Jesus in 
Simon’s house; “Forgive Us Our Debts,” two reels, Matthew 
18 : 23-35, illustrating the story of the king and the unjust 
debtor; and “The Rich Young Ruler,” two reels, Matthew 19 : 16- 
23, describing the episode of the young man who aspired to the 
kingdom of heaven. These pictures will be made available to 
churches in certain sections of New York State, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey before further production is started, so that 
through them proper distribution methods may be learned and 
the future trend of production guaged. 


Meeting of Federal Council Executive Committee 


The annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches is to be held this year in Min- 
neapolis, Dec. 8-10, the first time the annual meeting has been 
held in the Northwest. 

The general theme is: ““How to Make Church Co-operation 
Real and Vital in the Community.’ All the programs which are 
being carried forward by the Federal Council will be considered 
from the standpoint of the interests and needs of the local com- 
munity. : 

The day sessions of the meeting are to be carried on entirely 
by the discussion method, with a view to securing an interchange 
of information as to the best experience which local communities 
in various parts of the country have had in co-operative en- 
deavors. A public meeting on the evening of Dec. 9, on ‘‘The 
Church for the Present Hour,” is to be addressed by Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council, and Miss Lucy 
Gardner, of London, a special messenger from the British 
Churches. Miss Gardner, a member of the Society of Friends, 
was the organizing genius of the British Conference on Christian 
Polities, Economics and Citizenship, familiarly known as Copec, 
which made such a deep impression on the religious thinking 
of Great Britain. 


Conference of Religious Leaders and Near East Relief 


At the semi-annual conference of Near East Relief with re- 
ligious leaders held recently in New York City, there were 
present representatives of the Federal Council of Churches, the 
World’s Sunday School Association, the Y. M. C. A., as well as 
secretaries of the Mission Boards having work in the Near East, 
and members of the Near Hast Relief Advisory Committees of 
the Baptist, Congregational, Disciples, Methodist Episcopal, 
Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Reformed Churches. 


Religion in the Army 


Extracts from the annual report of the Chief of Chaplains 
to the Secretary of War for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
show that there has been in this period a total attendance of a 
little more than 1,800,000 at religious services conducted in the 
army. By the law of average this means that every officer and 
man in the army attended some form of religious exercise at an 
army post thirteen times during the year. The showing in at- 
tendance at services is remarkable, when the fact that so few 
chapels are available is taken into consideration. 

Following the Civil War, as is the case now, no government 
funds were available for the construction of churches at army 
posts. Accordingly, groups of men and women in various parts 
of the United States, aware of the need for suitable houses of 
worship for soldiers, interested themselves in the matter and, with 
the co-operation of officers and enlisted men, constructed at 
Western posts many small but very attractive chapels. Some of 


these are still in use. There are indications that in this respect 
we are entering upon an era following the World War which may 
result in more adequate provision being made for divine worship 
in army posts. At three important military centers movements 
are under way for the erection of substantial edifices to house the 
religious activities. At Fort Snelling, Minn., ground has already 
been broken for a memorial chapel to cost $100,000, the gift of 
the people of Minnesota and of the officers and men of the post 
and of the Golden Rule Fund of the Universalist Church. The 
Church Women’s League for Patriotic Service has the approved 
plans for a memorial chapel at Plattsburg Barracks, New York, 
where the man who passed through the “First Plattsburg” are 
to be honored. The plans call for a very complete chapel at a 
cost of $250,000. The citizens of Fayetteville, N. C., are leading 
a movement for a chapel at Fort Bragg, N. C., as a memorial 
to the men of that section who participated in the World War. 
In several cases individuals are known to be giving serious con- 
sideration to the use of this method for perpetually honoring 
their loved ones. 

The number of chaplains authorized for the regular army is 
one hundred and twenty-five. The corps is maintained at full 
strength. There are 1,178 chaplains in the Reserve Corps. 


South Weymouth School of Missions 


The fifth annual School of Missions is in session at South 
Weymouth, Mass. This school, devised by the pastor of the Old 
South Union Church of South Weymouth, Rey. Francis A. Poole, 
consists of a six weeks course, the object of which is to provide a 
comprehensive, yet fairly specific view of the field of missions at 
home and abroad. It is conducted by members of Mr. Poole’s 
own parish and a few trained experts. The attendants come to- 
gether at five o’clock Sunday afternoons, and after a light supper 
spend the evening in study classes. Between three and four hun- 
dred are in attendance. Some of the speakers and their subjects 
are as follows: Secretary Enoch F. Bell of the American Board 
on “Mexico To-Day;’” Rev. Merritt A. Farren of the Seaman’s 
Friend Society on “Men of the Sea;” Rev. Howard A. Bridgeman 
on “Christianizing Race Relations;’ Miss Ruth I. Seabury on 
“Moslem Youth Facing the Future.” 


Baptists in Persecuted Roumania 


The following interesting item is from the Boston Evening 
Transcript: 

It has been agreed upon in London, New York and Nash- 
ville that Baptists are to push a campaign of agitation against 
Roumania for alleged discrimination against Baptists in that 
country. The Baptist World Alliance, with headquarters in Lon- 
don, will go to some nation member of the League of Nations, 
and urge that nation to charge, before the League, that Rou- 
mania is violating its contracts and treaties with the League and 
with other nations. The violation consists, so Baptists will 
claim, in denying religious liberty to subjects, after Roumania 
has assured the world of its guarantees of such liberty. 


Children’s Peace Fountain 


The Children’s Peace Fountain presented to the city of Palo 
Alto, Cal., by the Women’s International League of Peace and 
Freedom has recently been dedicated with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. Groups of children from six schools took part in the ex- 
ercises. The leaders in the opening march were Scotch and 
Polish and those attending them were dressed in costumes of 
many lands. Robert Paine, sculptor of the fountain, explained 
the idea expressed in the work that ‘“‘peace and rightousness 
can come only when the light that is even in little children be- 
comes the light and law of the world.” The mayor, in accepting 
the fountain, said that in the youth of the present day lies the 
hope for future peace and that education of children for peace is 
our main dependence. 
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Home and Children 


IF I HAD WINGS 
George F. Morton 


If I had wings 

So’s I could fly, 

I’d go right up in the big blue sky. 
T wouldn’t stay upon the ground, 
But I’d fly away and look around. 
And I’d find out a lot of things, 

If I had wings. 


If I had wings— 

Well, pretty soon 

I’d fly way up to the big round moon. 
I’d find why it grows big, and then 
I’d find why it gets small again. 

Oh, I’d find out a lot of things, 

If I had wings. 


If I had wings, 

And could fly so far, 

I’d go way off to a big blue star. 

And when I’d got there, then, I think, 
I’d find what makes it wink and blink. 
Yes, I’d find out a lot of things, 

If I had wings. 


If I had wings 

I’d surely go 

And see where they keep the rain and snow. 
I’d see where the sun goes every night, 

And where clouds are when they’re out of sight. 
And I’d find out a lot more things, 


If I had wings. 
ABOUT LUCY AND THE GENTLE BLACK 
BEAR 


Fee NE time long years ago two little girls went 
yi blueberrying away off in the woods of 
northern Michigan. One little girl was Ida, 
2 and the other little girl was her friend 
Lucy. Ida was older than Lucy. 

It was a beautiful morning when the little girls 
left their homes to walk down the Indian trail through 
the woods to the blueberry clearing. 

“T hope we do not meet a bear!’ Lucy cried as 
she walked softly along the trail. 

“T am not afraid of bears,’’ Ida answered, and 
she swung her new, shiny tin pail and hit the big trees 
with a stick as she passed them; she did not walk softly 
along the trail. 

“Why, Lucy,” Ida went on. (This is a true 
story.) “Don’t you know that black bears are gentle? 
Don’t you know that a black bear wouldn’t hurt you 
for anything? You just say BOO to a black bear, and 
he will run away fast as he can go. My father has told 
me stories about them. He says they like to hide in 
the bushes to watch us; they watch us just for fun. 
Now I am not afraid of gentle black bears. If weseea 
bear this morning, you just watch me and see what I 
shall do!” 

“T hope we shall not see a bear,” little Lucy 
said again, “‘because it would scare me!”’ 

It was such a lovely morning though, and the 
birds were singing so joyfully in the trees, that little 
Lucy forgot to be afraid and was happy. There were 


squirrels in the blueberry clearing and not a bear to be 
seen anywhere. Besides, Lucy had never seen a bear; 
she had heard stories about them, but that was all. 

She picked blueberries, and Ida picked blueberries. 
The bees hummed, and the tall flowers nodded on their 
stems in that sun-bright clearing where the ground 
was blue with berries and the summer air was sweet. 
Suddenly little Lucy called aloud to Ida. She said:. 

“O Ida! See this old stump I am standing on?’”” 

“Yes,” Ida called back. ‘What did you climb 
on that big stump for?’’ 

“Oh, just for fun,’ was the gay reply. “I was 
picking blueberries here, and I climbed up just to 
look round, and what do you think I am looking at 
this minute the other side of this stump?” 

“T don’t know; what is it?” 

“It is a big black dog. He looked up when I said 
that and winked at me. 
ing folks shout so loud!” 

“Whose dog do you suppose it is?” Ida asked. 

“T don’t know; I never saw him before. His fur 
is thick and smooth, and he is a great big dog. Come 
on over and see if you know whose dog he is.’’ 

“T don’t knaw why we didn’t.see the dog before,”’ 
Ida said as she came running toward the stump. 

Instead of climbing on the stump to stand beside 
Lucy and look down on the dog, Ida waited a minute 
and remarked: “Yes, I hear. him nosing round. Queer 
he doesn’t bark, isn’t it?” 

Then she walked round the stump to look at the 
dog. The next second Ida began to scream at the 
top of her voice: “It’s a bear, a bear, a bear! Oh, you 
big goose, Lucy; it’s a bear.” 

Ida began to run, but Lucy didn’t. Lucy stood 
still on the stump and laughed until the tears ran 
down her cheeks because what she saw was so funny. 

Ida scared that gentle black bear so badly when 


she screamed that he humped up, turned round and 


ran toward the far away woods as fast he as could 
travel; he didn’t even look over his shoulder. 
Poor Ida tried to run, but she stumbled over an 


old tree root, and down she sprawled and spilled every — 


berry out of her new, shiny tin pail; she had picked 
her pail full of berries, too. 

Even then little Lucy could not stop laughing. 

“But,” as Ida said soon afterward at her home, 
where she ran without stopping for breath, “it wasn’t 
Lucy that almost bumped into a black bear, and Lucy 
was a goose, or she would know the difference between 
a dog and a big black bear—so there!” 


Little Goose-Lucy though had blueberry pie for: 


dinner that day; and she had a gay time telling the 
family the story of her adventure with a gentle black 
bear.—F rances Margaret Fox, in Youth’s Companion. 

* * * 


ON THE NATURE OF CATS 


One can not dismiss the subject of eats by saying: “Cats. 


” 


are cats.”” Maybe pigs are pigs, but cats are something more. 

In my own household “Tabs” is unmistakably boss. Life 
there is just one job after another in his interest. I am contin- 
ually getting up to let him in or out, for he is always on the 
wrong side of the door. 


I guess he isn’t used to hear-. 


It makes no difference whether itbe- 
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highest noon or blackest midnight, if Tabs wails to come in or to & ae 9 SITE 
go out, I must run to the door in order that peace may reign and Your health 1S 
he be happy. Tabs is rather choosey in his tastes, and they are Ry : 
always to be considered. If I do not like what is on the table, If, fe 
have to eat it just the same. It is the way with married men. 
But if Tabs does not fancy what is set before him, he demands 
something else—and usually gets it. For example, if inadvert- 
ently I offer him a dish of table scraps, he takes one sniff of the 
mess, then turns round reproachful eyes on me as if to say: 
“Really, you know I don’t eat such stuff.””- Then even I, who 
ought to know what is best for cats, find myself searching about 
for something else, canned salmon at twenty-five cents per 
pound, for instance, or shad roe at goodness knows how much. 
But then, Tabs is Tabs, and I am a soft-hearted fellow. Then, 
too, if Tabs happens to curl up in my lap after supper and go to 
sleep, as he frequently does, it is against the rules of the house to 
disturb him. I am then bound to the chair for the rest of the 
evening. My pipe goes out and I can not refill it; I am thirsty 
but can not go to the kitchen for a drink; a caller enters and I 
must apologize for not rising, for I am holding the cat. 

All this might be very well if Tabs only helped to pay the 
bills. But he does not; he does not even catch a mouse. As a 
tule I believe house cats no longer catch mice. Why should they? 
Salmon and chicken livers are much more delectable and are 
served gratis. Why spend hours watching a mouse hole? Be- 
sides, it is a vulgar occupation, and even cats have a certain 
self-respect and family dignity to uphold. 

Dignity is the word. I have never known Tabs since his 
brief kittenish days to appear otherwise than sober and dignified. 
It is as if the whole burden of family respectability rested on him. 
“Cheer up, old fellow,” I sometimes say, “‘le diable est mort,’’ but 
his staid, owlish countenance never changes. Beyond a slight 
arching of the back, a gentle rubbing against my trouser leg, and 
a deep purring, he never shows any emotion. If I try to be jovial 
with him, say pull his tail or poke him slyly in the ribs, he simply BU Y 
puts on a bored expression and stalks away in solemn majesty. 

I do not see what pleasure Tabs gets out of life; he has no sense 
of humor. 


Generally speaking, it is the nature of cats to do what they 
please. At least it is so with Tabs; independence is the key-note ( HRIS \ j A 
of his character. Whatever he does is entirely on his own hook. 


He wants it distinctly understood that he is nobody’s slave. 
“Towser” will do pretty much what I tell him to do, but not so 
Tabs. To all my commands and entreaties he returns a look : 
of superb indifference—unless he happens to be hungry. A self- 
centered, self-contained, self-sufficient, superior sort of being is L 
Tabs. . 
Why do people keep cats? I put it categorically, as it were. 
Why do I maintain Tabs who is long mainly on his shortcomings? 
Well, I believe I keep Tabs for the same reason that I keep a piece 
- of bric-a-brae on the shelf or a piece of useless furniture in the and help us to keep 
parlor. He is one of the family treasures. Then, too, a cat lends 
such an air of domesticity to a dwelling. A cat purring on the 
hearth is a sign of peace and contentment there. A house with- 
out a cat is like a house without children. The inhabitants may h ] h 
appear to get along reasonably well, but one hundred per cent you Ca. t y 
bliss is not there. A dog on the front porch is often a sign to 
keep away; a large fat tabby purring there is an invitation to 
come in. In large measure a cat is an index of the hospitality of 
a home; an inhospitable family seldom maintains one. 

So I continue to maintain Tabs, the last of a long line and 
not remarkable for beauty or talent, and on him the family 
affections are centered. He is a perfectly useless piece of furni- 
ture, but he has a comfortable look and somehow his presence 
seems to invest the house with a peculiar sense of peace. When 
I see Tabs stretched out before the evening fire, dozing, gently 
purring, I feel that all’s well with the world. Although he is 
only a cat, solemn, self-centered, independent, receiving more 
than he returns, still he is one of the family circle. Around PE ony “Sah AO Pec AL, TUBERCULOSIS 
him, somehow, the heart strings have become knotted, and they RP USSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
are very, very tender.—Horace Jewett Fenton, in Our Dumb f i 
Animals, 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Mohammed 
By R.F. Dibble. The Viking Press. $3.00. 

For the student of religions Mohammed 
is a most important figure. We know 
rather more about him than we do about 
Jesus, Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius, or 
any other founder of a great religious 
system. And what we know is not wholly 
admirable. He was a man of magnetic 
personality, whatever that may mean, 
and of keen judgment, but he was decid- 
edly second-rate none the less. His life 
can hardly be taken as a model for cour- 
age, consecration, or charity. His moral 
standards were low. He imparted no re- 
ligious teaching that was both original 
and significant. And yet, mark this, he 
founded a religion which won thousands 
of converts during his own lifetime, and 
which, after his death, swept over the 
major part of the civilized world, threat- 
ening the very existence of organized 
Christianity and of western culture. It 
is a religion which is by no means without 
greatness, and which wins from its dev- 
otees a fanatical obedience scarcely to be 
paralleled elsewhere in the world. Think 
these facts over the next time S. Parkes 
Cadman argues that the success of Chris- 
tianity demonstrates the greatness of 
Jesus. The life of Mohammed goes to 
show that it is entirely possible for a 
second-rate, or third or fourth-rate, man 
to found a first-rate religion, if the time 
is ripe. 

With such reflections Mr. R. F. Dibble, 
a talented biographer of the American 
Mercury school, does not concern himself. 
Instead he seeks only to present a viva- 
cious and sophisticated account of the 
prophet’s life. He does not go in for soul 
probing in the manner of Mr. Bradford 
or Mr. Strachey, and most certainly he 
does not occupy himself with the niceties 
of the historical method. He has tried 
to be amusing, interesting, and a little 
cynical. He has succeeded beautifully. 

In fact Mr. Dibble’s success is almost 
a justification of his methods. He does 
make Mohammed live. The reader 
may not penetrate very deeply into Mo- 
hammed’s soul, but he does see the force- 
ful, colorful, external life of the man. 
Dibble begins by painting his background, 
Arabia, with its cities and its nomads 
and its religions. Then he shows us 
Mohammed before the revelations. And 
then comes Mohammed’s conviction of 
his divine call and his struggle for con- 
verts. We see the scoffers of Mecca, and 
we witness the eventful journey to Me- 
dina. 

Swiftly the drama unfolds until we be- 
hold the triumphant return to Mecca. 
Dibble has the trick of racy writing. 
Few novels move faster or hold the in- 
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terest more Closely than this biography 
of the prophet of Allah. 

For just that, a racy biography, I can 
not recommend ‘‘Mohammed”’ too highly. 
I can’t think of anything like it. But 
raciness isn’t everything. Mr. Dibble 
might have helped us to understand 
Mohammed; he might have told us a little 
something about Mohammedanism; he 
might have been a trifle more scholarly. 
Most important of all, Mr. Dibble might 
have chosen to write in a less Mencken- 
esque style. His jocosity on the subject 
of religion, intended, I suppose, to be ur- 
bane and sophisticated, is usually stupid 
and crude. His humor in general takes 
the form of involved and portentously 
ironical passages, resembling the writing 
of James Branch Cabell with all of Cabell’s 
subtlety removed. His style, a subli- 
mated journalese, is effective in narrative 
but inaequate in character portrayal. 
The book is readable, not because of its 
faults, as Mr. Dibble may suppose, but 
despite them. 

And yet, I reiterate, Dibble does mak 
Mohammed live. By subtly introducing 
myth and legend into his rigorously 
skeptical narrative he achieves color. 
He has felt the romance in Mohammed’s 
life, and he succeeds in reproducing that 
romance. Despite its many defects the 
book somehow convinces the reader that 
this Mohammed was a flesh and blood 
man. And’that, is it not, is the primary 
function of biography. 

* * 
My Heresy 
By . William Montgomery Brown. The 

John Day Company. $2.00. 

The most amusing spectacle in recent 
years was the trial for heresy of Bishop 
Brown in New Orleans in 1925. It was 
amusing in the first place because a heresy 
trial in the twentieth century is an anach- 
ronism. It was amusing in the second 
place because Bishop Brown knew it was 
a joke and the other bishops didn’t. 

At New Orleans Brown had the bishops 
in a very pretty hole. He affirmed his 
belief in every sacred doctrine of the 
Episcopal Church, and he recited the 
Apostles’ Creed with solemn fervor. But, 
and here was the catch, he demanded 
the right to interpret the various state- 
ments in his own way. Every one knew 
what that way was. Most people call it 
atheistic, for Brown believes in God 
only as an ideal. He denies that Jesus 
ever lived, though he worships the Christ- 
idea. Moreover, he is quite as willing to 
call himself a Buddhist as an Episco- 
palian, for he can interpret Buddhist 
symbols too. And so it goes. 

Obviously Brown is not a good Episco- 
palian, but the only way the bishops 
could prove that point was either by say- 
ing that no margin of interpretation is 
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to be permitted, which would have de- 
barred all the rectors who don’t believe 
in the virgin birth or a physical hell or a 
literal ascension, or by defining the one 
true interpretation, a point on which they 
never could have agreed. Brown had all 
the logic on his side, and he knew it, 
He was condemned, but he was none 
the less the victor, for he demonstrated 
once and for all the futility, nay, the im- 
possibility, of creeds. 

The story of Brown’s life, as he, with 
the aid of Charles W. Wood, tells it is a 
racing, rollicking story. At first he was 
most painfully orthodox, and his account 
of those days is a gorgeous satire. “‘When 
I graduated from the seminary, I was 
beyond question the best equipped young 
theologue in all Ohio. To be sure, I did 
not know anything, but that is no handi- 
cap to a theologue. It was a positive 
advantage.”’ Thus equipped with little 
knowledge and much zeal, Brown en- 
tered upon a career which, in a compara- 
tively few years, brought him to an en- 
viable position as Bishop of Arkansas. 

Then he retired because of ill health. 
In his retirement he read Darwin for the 
first time. Asa result he became a mech- 
anist and materialist. He also read Karl 
Marx and became a communist. He wrote 
his best known book, ‘Communism and 
Christianism,’”’ which bore on its title 
page, “Banish Gods from the Skies and 
Capitalists from the Earth.’ ‘The con- 
version was complete. 

Most of the book talks about the trials. 
The account is humorous but good-na- 
tured. 
look pretty sick and hopeless. Curiously, 
in the course of the trials Brown regained 
his health as well as his happiness, 
and he is now an exceedingly sprightly 
septegenarian, speaking frequently on be- 
half of labor. He has unmistakably re- 
tained his title of bishop by joining the 
Old Catholic Church, and he is still fur- 
ther plaguing the church by bringing 
various suits against it. The best thing of 
all is that he knows that in a way he’s 
been absurd and just doesn’t care. It is 
quite possible that a saner person would 
have rendered less distinguished service 
in the exposing of tomfoolery. 

* * 
The Psalms 
Translated by J. M. P. Smith. The 

University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

In a sense criticism of this book is im- 
possible. Professor Smith has not at- 
tempted to offer a literary translation. 
He states in his preface what is a mani- 
fest fact, namely, that an improvement 
on the literary merit of the King James 
translation of Psalms is out of the ques- 
tion. The accuracy of the Authorized 


Version, however, is a different matter, 


and there is nothing the least immodest 


It makes the reverend bishops _ 
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in Professor Smith’s assumption that he 
can improve on the Jacobean divines in 
this respect. The average reader, more- 
over, even though he may know a smat- 
tering of Hebrew, will not be in a position 
to criticise the Smith version, and he will 
have to take its accuracy on faith. That 
is why I say that for me criticism of the 
book is impossible. 

It is interesting, however, to compare 
Professor Smith’s translation with that 
of the Authorized Version, simply for the 
sake of discovering to what extent his 
greater accuracy alters our understanding 
of the Psalms. I cite a few typical changes. 
‘The last line of the twenty-third psalm 
reads, ‘‘And I shall dwell in the house of 
the Lord down to old age.’”’ The varia- 
tion clearly brings out the fact that the 
writer lived in an age before belief in im- 
mortality was common among the Jews. 
In the fifteenth psalm, where the King 
James reads, “Nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbor,’’ Smith reads, ‘“‘Nor 
does he take blame upon himself because 
of his neighbor,’’ which apparently means 
something quite different, though just 
what it does mean is not clear. In the 
one hundred and third psalm Smith sub- 
stitutes “my” for “thy” throughout the 
first five verses. In the nineteenth psalm 
Smith speaks of ‘‘unconscious”’ instead of 
“secret” faults, a substitution that im- 
mediately calls to mind the Jewish em- 
phasis on external obedience to law. Other 
changes are of this kind, not of great im- 
portance, perhaps, but of considerable 
interest and some value. 

The arrangement of the psalms into 
verse form is familiar in other transla- 
tions, but this arrangement, together with 
the clear type and the well-chosen titleés, 
helps to make the translation readable. 
The appendix on the history of the psalter 
is all too brief. The binding and typog- 
raphy of the book are unusually attrac- 


tive. 
* * 


The Harvard University Hymn Book 


Hymns selected by Edward Caldwell 
Moore, tunes selected by Archibald 
Thompson Davison, assisted by G. 
Wallace Woodworth. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

Any book of hymns touched by the 
hand of Dr. Davison is of interest to those 
who care for church music. Many have 
been waiting for this book with high hopes. 

The selection of tunes is excellent. 
“They include nearly all the main types 
of Christian congregational song—plain- 
song, folk-song and traditional melodies, 
medieval tunes, Reformation chorales, 
a selection from the early Protestant 
Psalters, and some of the best English 
and American hymns of the last two cen- 
turies,’’ says Dr. Davison. There are one 
hundred and twenty-one melodies set to 
three hundred and four texts. The editor 
avoided an unduely large selection of 
tunes in order to allow the congregation to 
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become more familiar with those included. 
Fifty-three of the tunes are printed in 
unison with organ accompaniments in 
order to encourage heartier congregational 
participation. Extremes of range in all 
parts have been avoided. In many cases 
traditional part-writing has been altered 
for the sake of simplicity. In most of the 
melodies the notes have been lengthened 
from quarter notes to half notes. 

Several of the more liberal churches 
may take exception to the selection of 
hymns. They have been chosen for 
poetic charm more than for intellectual 
content. In speaking of a book for uni- 
versity use, Professor Moore says: “Such a 
book should endeavor to convey to wor- 
shipers, among other things, a true sense 
of the long and varied past through which 
the Christian spirit has come down to us, 
and, perhaps not less, of the types of Chris- 
tian spirit which prevail in our own times.” 
There are several notable omissions. 
There are no hymns of William Channing 
Gannett included, and some of the best 
of Samuel Longfellow and Samuel John- 
son are omitted. 

The composition of the book is ex- 
cellent. Dark red covers take the place 
of the usual black. The printing is open 
and clear. Only one hymn is printed on 
each page. The first two stanzas are 
printed between the staves; the others 
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well arranged at the bottom of the page. 

Very helpful biographical indexes of 
authors, translators, and composers have 
been added. 

Ged hiss eee 
* * 

Preaching in Theory ‘and Practice 
By Samuel McComb, D. D., Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. $2.00. 

Dr. McComb, as all preachers know, is 
professor of Pastoral Theology in the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. He has gathered the gist of his 
teaching in homiletics into a series of lec- 
tures which he first delivered several times 
before various groups and institutions, and 
has now put into book form for the benefit 
of a larger audience. His fellow clergyman 
will be grateful, for Dr. McComb is a skil- 
ful preacher and has told others about his 
art in an interesting and inspiring way. 

The volume might be used as a text 
book, but it is more than that. Text books 
are dull; these lectures are intensely in- 
teresting. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
who contributes the “Introduction,” es- 
pecially recommends the chapter on “‘The 
Psychology of Preaching.” Personally, I 
wish that every preacher could read the 
lecture on ‘‘The Structure of the Sermon.” 
But why select this or that chapter when 


all are so good? 
(Oe, Wake 
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NEWS FROM THE CLINTON 
CIRCUIT 


Mr. Jones has given us little glimpses 
of what is going on in the Clinton Circuit. 

First at Red Hill he tells us: ‘‘The Bible 
readings and study are kept up every Sun- 
day under the leadership of the pastors 
who prepare the lessons. 
classes are conducted at the same time, 
two young ladies teaching these classes, 
Thelma Herring has charge of the Cradle 
Roll, which now has twelve members. The 
interest of the young people in the church 
at Red Hill is encouraging and promises 
better things for the future.” 

“The Oak Grove Church has had the 
loyal support of its membership, few in 
numbers but willing to be counted for the 
faith in a community that is strongly fun- 
damentalist. A splendid family, father, 
brother and daughter, has been in atten- 
dance three months in succession, driving 
down from Four Oaks—a long drive.” 

On Nov. 2-5 Mr. and Mrs. Jones had 
charge of the same booth at the County 
Fair which they have had for four years. 
They served food and had a window for 
distribution of Universalist leaflets. Mr. 
Jones says: ‘“The booth at the County Fair 
gave us more experience than profit this 
time, though we will have a balance of 
about $75 in favor of the Circle. 

“The placing of other attractions on the 
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grounds changed the drift of the people so 
that our booth was at one side, and the low 
price of cotton made the people more eco- 
nomical. 

“Mrs. Jones had nine girls at the par- 
sonage during the fair—the five who have 
been in school this year and four others 
who came to help with the booth. They 
all enjoyed the experience very much and 
helped us maintain the reputation of our 
church for keeping the most attractive and 
sanitary food booth on the grounds. 

“The Magnolia friends reported Sun- 
day that one stranger living far away went 
home from the Fair and made chicken pie 
just like that served in the Home Lunch by 
the Mission Circle at Clinton. There may 
have been others.” 

“Our girls are doing well in the Clinton 
school. Patrons of the Good Will Library 
from the schools increase all the time and 
we are gaining the confidence and friend- 
ship of the people here more and more.” 

* * 


A RESIGNATION 


It is with sincere regret that the Execu- 
tive Board of the W. N. M. A. accepts the 
resignation of Mrs. Grace Lucas Holden 
as custodian of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place at North Oxford. She has served 
us loyally and graciously. 

Mrs. Holden wishes to be released frojm 
her duties at the Birthplace by January 1. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
November 28-December 4. 
Hillside, Mass. 
Miss Slaughter: 
November 28-December 4. Headquar- 
ters. 


Medford 


Dr. Huntley: 
November 28-December 4. Boston 
(for Near East Relief). Headquarters. 


* * 


SURELY TAKE NOTICE 


The supplies for the Philanthropic (Near 
East) offering have been sent to all superin- 
tendents. If any school fails to receive its 
consignment, we ought to be notified at 
once. There are Golden Rule coin collectors 
for all members in addition to the posters 
and the explanatory panphlets. 

* * 


THE PASTOR’S LETTER 


(Published as a Good Example) 
Dear Friends: 

In a little community up in New Hamp- 
shire there was for years a small church 
school presided over by a saintly woman. 
Each Sunday found this woman at the 
head of this school, the interests of which 
she continually carried in her heart. Even 
when health failed with advancing age 
she seemed to show a strength not her 
own as she wended her way to the little 
church. And when she was no longer able 
to walk, loving hands carried her to her 
school and pupils and teachers felt the 
inspiration of her presence. One beautiful 
Sunday morning as those whom she loved 
were gathering.in their accustomed places 
and as she was preparing to meet them 
there, she received the final summons 
to the great beyond. I am told that there 
is hardly a state in the Union which does 
not contain a boy or girl, now grown to 
manhood or womanhood, who were mem- 
bers of this little church school, and they 
can not say enough in appreciation for 
what they received in this school, which 
owed its existence and influence to the 
labors and sacrifices of this noble woman. 

Dear friends, did it pay? Does it not 
always pay to teach the young the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian religion 
that they may go out into the world well 
fortified to overcome the temptations of 
life? Are we not grateful to those who 
taught us the great truths of Christianity 
and are we not thankful for the influence 
of their lives upon our own? Take my 
word for it, there is no work in all the 
world so noble, so far reaching in its in- 
fluence and so satisfying in its ultimate re- 
sults as that of being a teacher in the 
church school. I wish I could make you 
all see this. If I could we would have 
more teachers in our school. We have 
some splendid teachers, able, faithful, 
consecrated, but we need more of them. 
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* TRAINED IN THE TRADES 
i The Near East Relief has under- 
* stood from the beginning that mere- 
* ly to feed and clothe the orphans 


* * & 


It has 


would do but little good. 
given fundamental education and 
has fitted them for self-support. 
Many have become farmers; many 
carpenters; many bootmakers. This. 
picture shows two boys weaving 
rugs, an occupation for which many 
have an inherited genius. 
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Will you not think this over? Can you 
not see your way clear to help us in this 
wonderful%work? You can do nothing 
that willfcount more for the morality of 
the meieena women of to-morrow than 
teaching the children of to-day. 

Do you, Mr. and Mrs. Parent, know 
what is being done in our church school? 
Do you know our teachers and what they 
are trying todo? Do you know what Miss 
Edwards and her corps of teachers are 
doing in the. primary department? Do 
you know what Mrs. Bangs and her co- 
workers are doing in the ‘big room?” 
Do you know the efforts that are being 
put forth to give your child religious in- 
struction? This is an invitation to youto 
visit the school that you may see it work- 
ing from the inside. We are pleading for 
the sympathetic co-operation of the 
parents, and they will receive a cordial 
welcome any Sunday. Come and visit 
us. 

Yours truly, 
Arthur A. Blair. 

Orange, Mass. 

* * 


A SAMPLE TRIP 


“Tf you follow me, you’ll be tired.’’ 
That used to be a favorite saying of the 
farmer who, scythe in hand, started out 
in the morning to attack a field of grass. 
The statement might be adopted by any 
field worker for a religious organization. 

Not all friends quite understand just 
what it means to start forth on a tour of 
Sunday school service. 
deal of pleasure in it, but it is, as Aunt 
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Samantha would have said, “‘a pleasure 
exertion” rather than a pleasure excur- 
sion. 

Here, for instance, is Miss Earle’s out- 
line for her eight-day trip in Vermont. 
Sometimes trips are three times as long 
and are in districts where daily travel is 
much more strenuous: 


Morrisville: 
Morning service. Fifty present. 
mon. Plea for Barre Institute. 
Sunday School. Thirty-five present. 
Greeting and some talk about our Sun- 
day schools in Japan. 
Conference of teachers. Eight present. 
Discussion of problems of enrollment, 
attendance, material and of the su- 
perintendent’s duties. 
Y. P. C. U. Twenty-six present. Ad- 
dress on “The Challenge to Youth.” 

St. Johnsbury: 
Ladies’ Meeting. Fifteen present. Talk 
on “What Our Women Can Do for Re- 
ligious Education.”” Plea for Institute. 
Supper. Fifty present. 
Conference. Discussion on _ practical 
problems, attendance, the worship ser- 
vice, material and so forth. 

Barre: 
Y.P.C.U.at5 p.m. Twenty-five pres- 
ent. Talk on ‘Working Together,” 
and discussion of the Institute. 
Supper. Speech. Fifty present. 
Conference, discussion of practical prob- 
lems. Thirty present. An adult class 
organized, 
Next morning, 
Seminary Chapel. 
Education.” 

Richmond: 
King’s Daughters Circle. Fifty present. 
Conference. Fifteen present. Discus- 
sion of the work of the General Sunday 
School Association, the Barre Institute 
and some local problems. 

Rutland: 
Conference. Forty present. Address. 
Discussion of how to secure teachers. 
Barre Institute. 
One person volunteered as teacher. 
A committee appointed to organize a 
Teacher Training Class. 

Bellows Falls: 
Ladies’ meeting. Ten present. 
Plea for Barre Institute. 


Ser- 


address to Goddard 
“Two Views of an 


Talk, 


Conference. Fifteen present. Discus- 
sion of practical problems. 

Springfield: 
Preaching service. Sermon. LHighty 
present. 


Sunday school. Sixty present. Talk. 
Conference. Discussion of how to get 
teachers. Suggestion of a ‘Church 
and Home Society” favorably received. 
Plea for Institute. 

Y. P. C. U. Thirty-five present. Talk 
on the Y. P. C. U. “Activities Program,’” 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 
The week-end engagements for Novem- 
ber of Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Mas- 
sachusetts, are the following: Nov. 7, 
_ Porter Square, Cambridge, and Arlington; 
Nov. 14, Rockport and Pigoen Cove; 
Nov. 21, Southbridge; Nov. 28, Hingham. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe has been appointed 
a member of the Committee on the Labor 
Sunday Message for 1927, by the Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service, 
which was appointed by Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, president of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
With Dr. Lowe are associated Dr. Charles 
N. Lathrop, Social Service Secretary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, Mr. 
John Calder, engineer and manufacturer, 
and Mr. Spencer Miller, director of the 
Workers’ Educational Bureau, New York 
City. 


Rev. Stanley Manning, State Superin- 
tendent of Maine, represented the Uni- 
versalist denomination at the Convention 
of the Country Life Association in Wash- 
ington Nov. 11 and 12. 


Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., of 
Lynn, preached the Thanksgiving Day 
sermon at the union services of all the 
Protestant churches of Lynn, held in the 
East Baptist Church, the building from 
which the Universalist society migrated 
when they built their present structure. 


Mr. Arthur Nash of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Rev. John E. Price were in attend- 
ance upon the convention held in Pitts- 
burgh recently of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches. Mr. Nash was elected vice- 
president for the coming year. 


Miss Dorothy Tilden, daughter of Dr. 
J. M. Tilden, president of Lombard Uni- 
versity, is superintendent of the church 
school of Galesburg, Ill. She has in- 
stituted a regular monthly church recrea- 
tion day. 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith has re- 
signed the Linesville-Wellsburg, Pa., cir- 
cuit to become the minister of the Uni- 
tarian church of Eugene, Oregon. His 
work in his new parish begins the first of 
January. Eugene is the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


Rev. Edward C. Downey, recently of 
Grace Church, Buffalo, New York, has 
taken up his work as pastor at Concord 
and Horton, Michigan. The present plan 
is to unite Grace Church and the Church 
of the Messiah in Buffalo into one organiza- 
tion, 

Rev. and Mrs. Arthur E. Wilson of 
Braintree, Mass., have suffered a great 
loss in the death of their little daughter, 


and Interests 


Phebe, nine years of age, for whose life 
they have been struggling the past two 
years, during which time she has been 
bedridden. They have the sympathy of 
a wide circle of friends. 


Rev. Charles Huntington Pennoyer is 
seriously ill at his home in Valley Falls, 
Reds 


Illinois 


Joliet.—-Rev. Walter Henry Macpher- 
son, pastor. The fundamentals of the 
Universalist interpretations of Christ’s 
teaching will be presented in a series of 
five sermons by the pastor, beginning 
Noy. 28. The subjects announced are: 
“The Eternal Father,’ “The Abiding 
Christ,” “‘The Revealing Word,’ “The 
Universal Law,” ‘‘The Indwelling Power.”’ 

Galesburg.— Rev. Pliny A. Allen, pastor. 
The junior and intermediate Y. P. C. U. 
recently held a farewell party for the 
“friendship” doll they have been dressing 
to send to Japan. The party was held 
under the auspices of Miss Dorothy Tilden 
at her home. The first part of the eve- 
ning was spent in playing games so that 
the doll “might see how the children of 
America play.’”’ Then the two Unions 
sang “Jesus loves me” in Japanese so 
that the doll “might hear the new lan- 
guage.” Then a brief talk on “What the 
Juniors Did for the Doll,” was given by 
Blanche Cordell, and another on “The 
Part the Intermediates Had,’ by June 
Cordell, followed by a reading by Jean 
Herlocker—“‘Invitation from Japan to 
Dolls of America.’”’ The program ended 
with a story about “How Two Little Girls 
and a Doll Stopped a War,” told by Anne 
Brown. After the program each of the 
children took the thing she had made for 
the doll and packed it in the suitcase, at 
the same time shaking hands with the 
doll, which they named Dorothy Margaret. 


Massachusetts 


West Somerville.—-Rev. Alfred S. Cole, 
pastor. Members of the Y. P. C. U. had 
complete charge of the morning service on 
Young People’s Sunday. Mr. Paul Fuller, 
the president, had general charge, Miss 
Ruth Van Arsdalen read the scriptures, 
Alfred S. Cole offered the prayer and Mr. 
Walter Breckenridge delivered the ad- 
dress. His subject was “Evolution and 
Social Progress.’ On the evenings of 
Novy. 17 and 18 the Y. P. C. U. presented 
their Black and White Minstrels in the 
church vestry. 

Somerville, Winter Hill—Rev. Kath- 
arine Ball, pastor. The young people 
entered into the spirit of Young People’s 
Week with great zest. On Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 10, the Y. P. C. U. invited 
the parents of the Sabbath schooi children, 
as well as the children themselves, to 


meet at 7.30 in the vestry. Two of our 
young people gave short talks on their 
summer’s work. Evelyn Robinson told 
of her work at the Children’s Island Sana- 
torium at Marblehead, Mass., and John 
McCormick of his work in the Y. M.C. A. 
boys’ camp on Lake Champlain. Then, 
as the treat of the evening, the young 
people had been fortunate in getting Rev. 
Stanley Spear of Roxbury to tell about 
his travels last summer, through the 
Mediterranean lands and the Holy Land. 
Mr. Spear brought with him a few trinkets 
from the foreign lands, which were in- 
teresting to all. Refreshments were served 
and a social time followed. On Sunday, 
Nov. 7, our minister, Mrs. Ball, preached 
a sermon suitable for the first Sunday 
of Young People’s Week. Then on Nov. 
14 the young people took entire charge of 
the morning service, Sumner Noyes 
announcing hymns, John McCormick 
reading responses and notices, Margaret 
Jordan reading the scripture, Ruth Bean 
giving an original prayer, and, in place of 
the regular sermon, there were four five- 
minute talks on the following subjects: 
“Why Young People’s Week,” Ruth Bean. 
“Brief History of the Y. P. C. U., and a 
bit about our Conventions and Institutes,” 
Sumner Noyes. ‘‘The Meaning of Le- 
gion of the Cross, Onward, and how our 
five cents a week plan pays our expenses,” 
Eleanor Trewbridge. “Clara Barton, and 
the Fresh Air Camp at her home in North 
Oxford, Mass.,’’ Evelyn Robinson. Chas. 
Scott and Charles Swett acted as ushers. 
The evening meeting was led by Barbara 
McLoud, the subject being ‘““Why Have a 
YoRree Ur? 

Gloucester—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D.D., pastor. The annual parish meeting, 
held Nov. 10, was large and enthusiastic. 
Reports showed progress and prosperity. 
Jeremiah Foster was elected moderator and 
presided. Frank D. Low was chosen secre- 
tary pro tem. Prayer was offered by the 
pastor. B. Kittredge Stacey, chairman of 
the parish committee, read the annual re- 
port, showing that the property and all 
interests of the parish are in excellent con- 
dition. A welcome improvement is the new 
heating plant, completely installed, of the 
best modern type, working perfectly, and 
the large expense therefor met by special 
contributions. The summer services were 
attended by many visitors and summer 
residents, and the church was also kept 
open on certain week days. The treasurer, 
J. M. MacDonald, reported all the year’s 
expenses paid, and a balance on hand. J. 
Hollis Griffin gave a report for the trustees 
of trust funds, which are steadily increas- 
ing. The Ladies’ Society and Circles gave 
fine returns, which indicated that the ladies 
had raised over two thousand dollars dur- 
ing the year. The pastor, Dr. Lee, re- 
ported that during the past year he had 
had twenty-three weddings, forty-six fu- 
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nerals, twenty christenings, and made 780 
calls. He had received twenty-three new 
church members, making 188 during the 
present pastorate. From wills recently 
probated the church will soon receive 
$6,000. With this addition, nearly $25,000 
has been added to the church endowment 
funds in the last few years, besides the pay- 
ing off of all the old debts to the amount of 
over $11,000. Miss Belle Procter was 
elected registrar. Frank Low was elected 
a trustee of trust funds. Mrs. Charles M. 
Clark and Mrs. Arthur Towle were elected 
members of the parish committee, and 
Carroll K. Steele elected treasurer, Ap- 
plause greeted all the reports, and the great 
satisfaction of the members was expressed 
by hearty votes of thanks to all who aided 
in making the year so great a success. 


Attleboro.— Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, pas- 
tor. The men of the church conducted 
their third annual every-member canvass 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 14. Forty-eight 
workers divided into six teams under 
captains, William J. Watson, Lester W. 
Nerney, George Fife, William H. Blake, 
and Leonard I. Lamb, participated. Mrs. 
Mayboth W. Hilland Miss Alice I, Wether- 
ell of the standing committee, assisted 
by a group of ladies, served dinner. 
While the men were gathered at the tables 
Henry A, Niven, chairman of the church 
finance committee and in charge of the 
canvass, gave the necessary instructions 
to the workers. It was voted at the an- 
nual meeting, Nov. 10, to include the 
expense of the church school in the church 
budget and to employ a full time director 
of religious education. A fifteen per cent 
budget increase was called for. Between 
2 and 7, every home in Murray parish 
was visited in the interest of the church 
and its enlarged program. New pledges 
were received and many old ones in- 
creased. The various societies and or- 
ganized classes responded generously, 
the Women’s Benevolent Society doubling 
its pledge by giving $1,000. Many were 
absent from home, but pledges totaling 
$2,800 in excess of the sum subscribed dur- 
ing the same period last year were re- 
ceived, thus completely assuring the budg- 
et of $12,375. At the conclusion of the 
young people’s service, many joined the 
returned group of canvassers and added 
to the enthusiasm as the returns were 
tabulated and posted. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rey. H. F. Shook, pastor. 
During the summer improvements were 
made upon the church property costing 
nearly $10,000, and including a new heat- 
ing system, cork-tile floor covering over 
all of the main floor of the church, electric 
lights in the church auditorium, painting 
outside and decorating inside, and other 
betterments of a minor nature. The 
Men’s Club and the Y. P. C. U. have each 
subscribed to the church budget the cur- 
rent year in a worth-while amount, as 
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have all the other societies. On Young 
People’s Sunday the service was entirely 
in charge of members of the younger set, 
as follows: Presiding, Miss Alice Nash; 
scripture lesson, Dean Williamson; prayer, 
Miss Marion Noyes; short talks by the 
Misses Nathalie Christman, Barbara Jones, 
and Dorothy Nash. Vocal numbers were 
presented by Miss Marjorie Matheson, 
of the local society, and Theodore Ball, 
of Woodsville, N. H. Sawyer Cummings 
and Waldo Jones were the _ special 
ushers. 


New York 


Canton.—Rey. H. A. Hersey, pastor. 
Saturday afternoon nineteen children 
from the Universalist Sunday school at- 
tended a farewell party to “Elizabeth 
Wright,’”’ one of the quarter of a million 
‘friednship dolls’ which are leaving 
America for Japan, to participate in the 
annual Doll’s Festival. The party was 
held in the Universalist parsonage. The 
children voted by ballot for the ‘favorite 
name” and a large number preferred 
“Elizabeth.” The name ‘Wright’ was 
added as being a distinguished and dis- 
tinctive Canton name. The Clara Bar- 
ton Guild, which is furnishing the doll, 
will send with her a friendly letter. Pro- 
vided with this letter and a proper pass- 
port, Miss Elizabeth will join with thou- 
sands of similar dolls in a good will pil- 
grimage to the Land of the Rising Sun. 


* * 


THE ANGEL OF THE BATTLEFIELD 


Some few weeks ago announcement was 
made of the publication of a booklet which 
would answer so many questions asked 
about Clara Barton and also about the 
Birthplace. This is now ready for distri- 
bution at 15 cents per copy. It is most 
attractive and will make a delightful 
Crhistmas gift or can be used as a Christ- 


mas card. Envelopes to fit come with 
each copy. For sale at W. N. M. A. 
Headquarters. 


* * 


A GREAT ADDRESS IN BOSTON 
(Continued from page 2) 
an accident. He declared that Greece 
had been insulted and ordered his army to 
invade Bulgaria. The Bulgarian govern- 
ment was of a more reasonable turn of 
mind, and instructed its army to retreat 
and avoid an engagement until the League 
could be communicated with. The Bul- 
garian soldiers did their best, but they are 
a valiant lot and they couldn’t keep on 
retreating indefinitely. Pretty soon all 
the retreat oozed out of their systems and 
they fortified themselvs on a hill and pre- 
pared to defend their fatherland. The 
Greek general gave his orders to attack at 
8 o’clock the next morning. Meanwhile a 
telegram had been sent to the League and 
steps had been taken to gather the mem- 
bers of the Council so that a conference 
could be held within three days. The 
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Greek dictator was informed by a tele- 
gram which reminded him of the serious 
consequences which would ensue if his 
country, an accredited member of the 
League, began hostilities without first sub- 
mitting its difficulties to arbitration. He 
came to the conclusion that he had bitten 
off more than he could chew, and sent an 
order to the Greek general to call the 
battle off. This order was received at 
6.30 a. m. and the battle was to have been 
fought at 8. Thus peace won by ninety 
minutes. d 
“Practical men say we can’t avoid war, 
we can’t change human nature. If that 
is a fact let us face it, but is it a fact? If 
I had been present at a council in the medi- 
eval city of Nuremberg and had suggested 
that the time would come when no city 
would have a wall around it or an army of 
its own I would have been laughed at. 
If I had gone to the McGregors and Camp- 
bells three hundred years ago and suggested 
that the two clans could live together in 
peace I would have been assured that it 
was impossible. But I would have been 
right in both cases, only slightly ahead of 
my time. We have ended war between 
families, between tribes, between cities 
and between feudal dominions. We can 
‘end war between nations just as we have 
ended it between Massachusetts and New 
York and Connecticut. We must create 


a set of tools to work with and then turn - 


the nations into workmen who will use 
these tools. The quality that every nation 
has got to have if it is to be a workman 
working on God’s temple is faith in other 
nations. Any of us who have taught 
school know that if a teacher is suspicious 
his pupils: promptly accommodate him. 
Suspicion poisons the wells of friendship. 

“Just now the European nations are 
thinking of us as ‘Uncle Shylock,’ and 
they are wrong. We think of ourselves as 
peace-loving and of them as quarrelsome, 
but we are. wrong. If the golden throne 
on the right hand of God is to be offered 
on the Day of Judgment to the most peace- 
loving nation of the world it will not be 
the representative of the United States 
who will sit there. It will be Norway. 
Nobody in the world to-day is so old that 
he can remember when Norway was 
fighting anybody. Or Sweden, or Switzer- 
land, or Holland, or Denmark—allhave had 
fewer wars than we ourselves. We can 
learn the ways of peace from European 
countries. 

“We are a disliked nation at present. 
Europe thinks we have a swelled head. 
She thinks we are lone-handers. This 
judgment as a whole is unreasonable. If 
we don’t co-operate with Europe it is her 
fault as well as ours. But what are we 
going to do about it? Are we going to 
continue contemplating the other fellow’s 
faults and our own virtues, or are we pre- 
pared to think about where we are wrong? 
We have been trying the Pharisee way. 
After all, though we can’t change the other 
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man’s faults, we can change" our “own.” 

After the speaker had finished his 
address Dr. van Schaick asked whether 
there were not some organization whose 
job it was to send out speakers such as 
Mr. Alley and to which those who be- 
lieved in the League of Nations might 
contribute. It developed that Mr. Alley 
himself was sent out by the League of 
' Nations Non-Partisan Association, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. This Associa- 
tion, explained Mr. Alley, is very much in 
need of members who are not professional 
peace lovers but who understand the point 
of view of the man in the street. A dollar 
a year makes one a member. 

The question of the debts was raised 
and an interesting discussion ensued. Mr. 
Alley explained that he knew little about 
the technical side of it himself, and was 
inclined to think that on the whole it would 
be a bad thing if the debts were canceled, 
but that there were many things to be 
taken into consideration. How much 
can France raise? How can she transfer 
franes into something useful to us? Do 
we want to be paid in gold? We have half 
the gold of the world already. Do we 
want goods in payment? How would this 
affect our own production? ‘Experts,’ 
declared Mr. Alley, “‘aren’t allowed to 
handle these problems because of the 
popular psychology of the nations in- 
volved.” 

He went on to describe the state of 
mind of Europeans, particularly France, 
in regard to the United States. ‘‘They are 
not, of course, reasonable. We wouldn’t 
be reasonable either if we had suffered as 
the French have suffered. Their argument 
runs as follows: ‘We gave our lives in the 
war, you gave your money. You can’t 
give us back our lives, but you insist that 
we give you back your money. We were 
all fighting for democracy and justice and 
the peace of the world. Our sacrifice can 
never be repaid, but yours can and you 
are forcing us to repay it.’ This is not 
fair, but there is one point we must be 
careful of. If we grant that we were all 
of us fighting for high ideals we have no 
comeback whatever. In that case we can 
not consistently demand the payment of 
the war debts. The fact of the matter is 
that none of the nations were fighting for 
democracy and the peace of the world. 
No nation ever fights for any such abstrac- 
tion. They fight to save their skins.” 

“The French,” said Mr. Alley, “are a 
proud people. They have had a glorious 
history and they are keenly aware of it. 
Now they see themselves reduced to pov- 
erty, they are shabby and hungry. It 
does not help matters any when they see 
an American carrying a suitcase plastered 
all over with frane notes. The Frenchman 
feels that the American is deliberately 
taunting him with his misery. To be sure 
not many Americans act that way, but 
the ones that do get into the papers. 
Likewise when* one single Frenchman, 
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driven to desperation and rage, throws a 
brick at an autobus full of Americans, he 
gets into the American papers. The 
thirty-eight million nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine Frenchmen who didn’t throw a 
brick are forgotten. Then somebody starts 
the lie that the French are desecrating the 
graves of our American soldiers, an abso- 
lute lie, but it is grasped eagerly by the 
Ku Klux Klan and spread all through the 
Middle West. 

“Tt is well for us to consider one im- 
portant thing. If the French could get on 
their feet so that they might pay us out of 
the money which they otherwise would 
spend for luxuries they would not hate us 
so. But the money they pay now comes 
out of their very necessities, they have to 
go without food and clothing to pay it. 
This is not conducive to a frame of mind 
which can consider reasonably whether or 
not the debt is a legitimate one.” 

_ The meeting on Nov. 29 will be a “‘fare- 
well” to Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who will 
be the speaker of the morning. A buffet 
luncheon will be held afterward in Dr. van 


Schaick’s apartment. 
OR ale 
Notices 
FORD HALL SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 
Nov. 28. Prof. Joseph Jastrow—‘The Psychology 
of Superstition.” 
Dec. 5. Dr. John A. Lapp—‘‘Capitalizing Preju- 
dices.” 


Dee. 12. Noel Sargent—‘‘The Open Shop.” 
James H. Maurer—‘‘The Closed Shop.” 


Dee. 19. Prof. Harry A. Overstreet—‘‘Problems 
of Adult Personality.” 

Dec. 26. Morris Hillquit—‘‘Our Changing Social 
Order.” 

Jan. 2. Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 


Jan. 9. John Langdon-Davies. 
Jan. 16. Anna Louise Strong. 


Jan. 23. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
Jan. 30. Frank Tannenbaum—‘Mexico.” 
* OR 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Mary E. Bradley has been granted a lay 
license. Rev. John B. Reardon and Rev. Horatio E. 
Latham have been received by transfer from Massa- 


chusetts. 
Henry A. Parkhurst, Secretary. 
Ea 


IOWA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Rev. Harry L. Haywood has been dropped from 
the fellowship roll, as he has gone into secular work 
and is in another state. 


O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
ak 


VESPER SERVICES 
Goddard Chapel, Tufts College 
Nov. 28. Rev. Harold Speight, D. D., of Boston. 
“A Neglected Aspect of Utopia.” 
Dec. 5. Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., of Boston. 


“Our Faith in Man.” 
The public is cordially invited. Admission Free. 
& ox 


PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M.S. OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 


The second of our Public Meetings will be held at 


f the Beacon Universalist Church, Coolidge Corner, 


Brookline, on Thursday, Dee. 2, morning and after- 
noon, with a luncheon served at the usual price at 
the noon hour, by the ladies of the church. 

While the program will be somewhat different from 
the one at Roxbury Oct. 22, it will be none the less 
interesting, inspiring and helpful. 
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One of our speakers, Rev. Stanley Spear, of the 
Roxbury church, is to tell us something about his 
recent trip across the seas. 

A woman who has close connection with the work 
and workers in Mexico is to give an address on “‘The 
Schools in Mexico.” 

There will be two impersonations given in costume 
of the Mexican young woman. 

Chairman of Public Meetings. 
* * 
TOWARD A’ BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
OF PALESTINE 


The following lectures are to be given under the 
auspices of the church school of the First Universalist 
Church of Salem, Mass., Friday evenings at 8 o’clock. 
Single tickets 50 cents, course tickets $1.00. 

Dec. 3. Dr. Abraham Rhibany, ‘‘The Oriental 
Mind as Revealed in the Bible.” 

Jan. 14. Mrs. Jeanette W. Emrich, secretary of 
the Committee of World Friendship among Children 
of the Federal Council of Churches, ‘‘A New Look at 
an Old Problem.” 

Feb. 11. Prof. Albert Bailey, of the School of Re- 
ligious Education of Boston University, ‘“‘The Ro- 
mance of Archeology—the Bible and the Spade.” 


Does Pour Boy 
Own a Bible? 
Tf not, why not give him 


one now? 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House . 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Crackling 

Button Gwinnett Rush, an Augusta 
capitalist, is justly proud of the fact that 
one of his ancestors signed the Declaration 
of Independence. 

A few days ago Egbert Cohen, a wealthy 
young realtor, walked into Mr. Rush’s 
office and found him signing checks. 

“Aha,” said Mr. Cohen, after a minute 
or two, “‘you’re a great little signer, aren’t 
you?” 

“I ought to be,’ said Mr. Rush. ‘One 
of my ancestors, you know, signed the 
Declaration.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Cohen complacently, 
“T guess you haven’t got anything on me. 
One of my ancestors signed the Ten Com- 
mandments.”—Portland Express. 

ca 

I gaze across the street so wide, 

I start, I dart, I squirm, I glide, 

I take my chances, oh, so sim— 

I trust to eye and nerve and limb; 

I scoot to right, I gallop through, 

I’m here aad there, I’m lost to view. 
My life, I know, hangs in the toss— 
Another plunge—I am across! 

Oh, give me pity, if you can, 

I’m just 

a poor 
pe-des-tri-an. 
T.R. in the Boston Transcript. 
* * 

“Miss Ponder,” said the boss, ““you are a 
very handsome young woman.” 

“Oh!” said the typist, blushing. 

“You dress neatly and you have a well- 
modulated voice. Your deportment is 
also above reproach.” 

“You shouldn’t pay me so many com- 
pliments.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ said the boss. “I 
merely wanted to put you in a cheerful 
frame of mind before taking up the matter 
of punctuation and spelling.”—Capper’s 
Weekly. 

x ok 

Gordon, seven years old, was playing 
bandit, and for some time had been stag- 
gering around as if badly wounded, with- 
out actually toppling over, as a victim of 
the imaginary bullets of his playmates. 
A neighbor watching the game called to 
him: 

“Gordon, why don’t you fall down?” 

“T can’t,” answered the boy crossly; 
“T’m not allowed to. If I had on my old 
pants I’d have been dead long ago.”’— 
American Hebrew. 

* ok 

According to the story told the chief by 
McDonald, the two men were on the 
Granite Street bridge about midnight 
Thursday night, both in an intoxicated 
condition. Ewing lost his life in the river 
and jumped in after it—Vermont paper. 

* * 

New York Pedestrians’ Association 

functions about the same strength as the 
- Bartenders’ Union of America.—Florida 
Times Union. 
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A Worthy Christmas Gift 


Now Ready 


Cruising Cross Country 


By Johannes 
(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


The best of the Cruising Articles which have 
appeared in the Universalist Leader 
and the Christian Leader 


Around 550 pages 
Limited Edition 


Bound in Cloth 


Price $2.00 
Plates to be destroyed 


The Table of Contents is as follows: 


SWINGING ROUND THE CIRCLE 


The Start of a Long Journey 

Old Fort Leavenworth 

Above the Missouri in an Airplane 
At the Foot of the Rockies 

At the Grand Canyon of Arizona 
Going to California : 

A State Convention in California 
A City with Nerve and Courage 
In Santa Barbara the Beautiful 

In the Santa Clara Valley of the South 
Around San Francisco Bay 

North to Seattle 

From Seattle to Lake Louise 

The End of the Journey 


UP IN OLD SCHOHARIE 
The Little Hill Farm 
A Day Up Heathen 
The Mountains of Modern Gilboa 
A Doctor of Our County 
The Fourth at Cobleskill 
A Successful Week End 
Christmas at the Old Home—1922 
Christmas at the Old Home—1923 
Christmas at the Old Home—1924 
Going Home for Christmas—1925 
Christmas at the Old Home—1925 


VARIOUS TRAVELS 


The Hills of Sharon 

Some Pullman Experiences 

The Boston-New York Boats 

On Train Wrecks and Various Things 


FLORIDA IN THE WINTER OF 1926 


Off for Florida 
In Greater Miami 


Motoring Across Florida 
St. Petersburg the Capital of Comfort 
The Inness Family at Tarpon Springs 


The Florida We Used to Know 


EDITING A RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 
The Beginnings of the Christian Leader 
The Corporation That Supports Us 
The Old Homes of the Publishing House 
The Choice of a New Editor 
The Joys and Sorrows of an Editor—I 
The Joys and Sorrows of an Editor—II 
Universalists of To-day 


IN WASHINGTON 


- Inaugurations Past and Present 


The President, “His Lady,” and the Judges 
Japanese Cherry Blossoms in Washington 
Mintwood: Our Fourth Floor Back 


AROUND BOSTON 
Up on Our Roof ; 
The Old Red Horse Tavern 
The Paul Revere Trail 
A Celebration of Patriots’ Day 


VACATION DAYS IN MAINE 
The Unexpected Trip to Nicatous 
An August Week End in Maine 
The Thoughts that Throng the Woods 


THE JERSEY COAST 


The Sedges 

Some Sundays at the Sedges 
The Mother Sea 

The Four Way Lodge 

Bits of Old History 

Up the Navesink 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


———-- 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents, 

~ The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 

By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 

story teaching kindness to animals. 

Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 
Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. ! 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi‘.cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ep 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery): 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


No Christmas gift is more appreciated than a good book. Send your personal card with order 


and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 
When you order your books through us you are helping your own Publishing House. 


We can supply any book in print. 
The follow- 


ing list is carefully selected from the season’s newest books: 


Fiction 
The Big Mogul. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Preface to a Life. Zona Gale. $2.00. 
Harmer John. Hugh Walpole. $2.00. 
Lord Raingo. Arnold Bennett. $2.00. 
Tish Plays the Game. Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.00. 
Hildegarde. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
Cherry Square. GraceS. Richmond. $2.00. 
Debits and Credits. Rudyard Kipling. $2.00. 


$2.00. 


Show Boat. Edna Ferber. $2.00. 

Her Son’s Wife. Dorothy Canfield. $2.00. 

The Kays. Margaret Deland. $2.00. 

Bellarion, the Fortunate. Rafael Sabatini. $2.50. 
Labels. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.00. 

The Silver Spoon. John Galsworthy. $2.00. 

The Painted Room. Margaret Wilson. $2.00. 


Lewis Bromfield. $2.00. 
Chevrons. Leonard H. Nason. $2.00. 

The Dark Dawn. Martha Ostenso. $2.00. 
With Eastern Eyes. Ernest Poole. $2.00. 
Half a Scvereign. Jan Hay. $2.00. 

Ways of Escape. Noel Forrest. $2.00. 

The Ninth Wave. Carl van Doren. $2.00. 
Summer Storm. Frank Swinnerton. $2.00. 
Angel. Du Bose Heyward. $2.00. 

Perella. William J. Locke. $2.00. 


Early Autumn. 


Trail Makers of the Middle Border. Hamlin Garland. $2.50. 


Tampico. Joseph Hergesheimer. $2.50. 


History, Biography, Religion 

This Believing World. Lewis Browne. $3.50. 

The Story of Philosophy. Will Durant. $5.00. 

Adventurous Religion. Harry Emerson Fosdick. $2.00. 

Best Sermons 1926. Selected by Joseph Fort Newton. $2.50. 

The Book Nobody Knows. Bruce Barton. $2.50. 

My Idea of God: A Symposium of Faith. Edited by Joseph 
Fort Newton. $2.50. : 

Foundations of the Republic. Calvin Coolidge. $2.50. 

Memories of a Happy Life. Bishop William Lawrence. $5.00. 

Charles W. Eliot. The Man and His Beliefs. 2 vols. $10.00. 

Causes and Their Champions. M.A. Dewolfe Howe. $4.00. 

Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics. Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot. $2.50. 

Religion in the Making. Alfred N. Whitehead. $1.50. 

Sectarian Shackles. Mrs. L. M. Travers. $1.50. 

A Faith for a New Generation. James Gordon Gilkey. 
$1.75. 

Eight Ways of Looking at Christianity. 
$1.50. 

Business and the Church. Jerome Davis. $2.50. 

Makers of Freedom. Kirby Page and Sherwood Eddy. 
$1.50. 

New Challenge to Faith. Sherwood Eddy. $1.50. 

Darwin. Gamaliel Bradford. $3.50. 

The Family Life of George Washington. 
$5.00. 

Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet. 
$10.00. 


Granville Hicks. 


Charles Moore. 


David F. Houston. 


Books of General Interest 
The Golden Key. Henry Van Dyke. $2.00. 
Second Book of Negro Spirituals. J. Rosamond Johnson. 
$3.50. 
The Gentle Art of Tramping. Stephen Graham. $2.50. 
On the Stream of Travel. James Norman Hall. $3.00. 
Main Street and Wall Street. William Z. Ripley. $2.50. 
American Soundings. J. St. Loe Strachey. $2.50. 
Opinions of a Cheerful Yankee. Irving Bacheller. 
Outwitting Middle Age. Dr. Carl Ramus. $2.00. 
The Heart of Emerson’s Journal. Bliss Perry. $4.00. 
The Making of the Modern Mind. John H. Randall, Jr. 
$5.00. 
In Quest of the Perfect Book. William Dana Orcutt. 
$5.00. 


$2.50. 


For Boys and Girls 
Winnie-the-Pooh. A.A. Milne. $2.00. 
Jerry Muskrat at Home. Thornton Burgess. $1.50. 
Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan. Hugh Lofting. $2.50. 
Mr. Possum Visitsthe Zoo. FrancesJ. Farnsworth. 75 cents. 
Hunting Stories. Retold from St. Nicholas. $1.25. 
John Martin’s Big Book. No.10. $2.50. 
The Year’s Best Stories for Boys. Selected by Ralph Henry 
Barbour. $1.75. 
Stories of America. For young readers. 
$1.75. : 
When I Was a Girl in Sweden. 


Eva March Tappan. 


Anna M.Hertzman. $1.25. 


Our Own Publications 


Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. $2.00. 

The Abiding Life. F.W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee. In- 
cluding the best of the “Front Porch Studies.” Dorothy 
Hall and Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Rediscovered Countries. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present-day liberal Christian 
theology actually is. Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

A Layman’s Religion. A thoughtful book for thinking people. 
Hon. Roger S. Galer. $1.00. 

Which Way? The best recent study of Universalism. Lewis 
B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 

The Papers of John Pererin. Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 

Life of John Murray. For young people. Irene C. Rees. 
Introduction by F.O. Hall, D.D. $1.00. ; 

The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring es- 
says. Rev. J. F. Thompson. 50 cents. 

The Mercy of Hell, and other sermons. 
DD Pes. 00% 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. 
Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place 
in the hands of any young man. J. C. Adams, D. D. 
75 cents. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. A beautiful memorial 
volume of four hundred pages and more than fifty illus- 
trations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee,D.D. $2.00. 


J. Fort Newton, 


C. H. Leonard, D. D. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


